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CHAPTER I. 

We went together lo Paris, and arrived 
about the close of the evening. Our 
conversation had been eager and ani- 
mated, and my companion proposed our 
taking up our lodging at the same inn, 
I was a total stranger in ihis great me- 
tropolis, and willingly accepted his sug- 
gestion. The streets by which we en- 
tered the capital were by no means so 
sumptuous as the idea of so celebrated a 
city had given me to expect ; but I pre- 
sently observed that my conductor led 
me away from the principal streets, and 
VOL, II. B that 
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that bis route lay thrbugh many a dark 
passage and many an alley. The bouse 
of reception to wbicb we repaired, cor- 
responded to tbe road by which we 
reached it. My fellow-traveller however 
appeared to me to be well known to its 
inhabitants, and I observed various sig- 
nificant winks and gestures that passed 
between him and the hostess. After a 
brief supper, we were shown to a room 
where there were two beds. 

The equivocal character of the inn in 
which I took up my night's repose, did 
not disturb me. I sought for no present 
splendours, and my plan through my 
journey had been simplicity and eco- 
nomy. When the candle was put out, 
then the train of my splendours began. 
My heart bounded with joy, when I 
thought that I was thus far toward the 
end of my labours. I folded my arms 
about me with wanton triumph, as if I 
would bestow upon myself an embrace 

of 
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of congratulation. The turrets and the 
spires of Paris, I regarded as the em- 
Wems of my independence. In the midst 
of this mighty scene, the conviction came 
iome to" me with pleasure, that I be- 
longed to no one ; for, alas ! said 1 to 
Mystify since the death of my father, 
I have not seen one human creature 
to whom I could wish to belong ! 
I am set . loose from all compulsory 
connections; but I will not long be 
alone ! 

This short meditation was to me the 
precursor of sleep ; and my slumbers 
were sweet and balmy. I was fatigued 
with my long peregrinations, and the sun 
was high before I roused myself from re- 
pose. When I awoke, the first thing I 
obs^red was that my companion was 
^one. I wonder, said I to myself, whe- 
ther I shall see him again. I thought 
that* it would full as^ well content mc 
that I should not. I determined to ar- 

B 2 range 
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range the particulars of my plan in 
my own way, and the having such a 
^companion as this would but have in*- 
terrupted and embarrassed me. 

I began to dress myself. Through 
my whole journey, I had had the pre* 
caution to take my breeches, contain- 
ing my little stock of cash, into my 
bed, and to place them near, or rather 
under, some part of my body. At first, 
I did not remark any difference ^m the 
morning before, and the usual appear- 
iance of things. Presently however a 
suspicion flashed across my mind; I 
passed my hand along tlie pocket; it 
went over smooth and without interrupt 
tion. I felt within-i— there was nothing 1 
I went to the other pocket ; all was va* 
cancy. I threw hatk the clothes of the 
bed, with a faint hope that my money 
was to be found there. I turned over 
and shook every thing: I felt in alt my 
pockets a thousand times : I examined 

in 
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in the same manner the bed-clothes of 
my fellow-traveller : I searched impos* 
sible places. 

Pity rae, my dear Fleetwood, pity me ! 
Distant as is the period I am describing 
irom the present, I can never think of 
this horrible event, without a twinge at 
the heart which 1 cannot describe. I 
was then a little, uninstructed boy, and 
flow I am an old man, and my haii-s are 
white ; yet I cannot mention this advcn- ' 
ture witbout feeling my throat dr}', and 
my voice soffocated. Common robberies ' 
are conunitted upon a man, who goes 
home, opens bis escritoire, and puts iata 
bis purse the exact sum of which he had 
been deprived. I had lost every thing I 
]jo€ses8ed in the world. I had just tra- 
TcHed two hundred and fifty miles, and 
was distant four hundred from the seat 
of my birth and my relations. All 
*my visions, my golden dreams, my cas- 
tles in the air, were demolished in a 

moment. 
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moment. What was I to do? My vi- 
sions were not luxuries, were not changes 
of a worse state for a better ; they stood 
between me and annihilation. I saw 
nothing that remained forme, but to be 
starved. For God's sake, turn to your 
iEsop ; open at the fable of the Dairy- 
maid and her Milking- pail ; blot it out^ 
and put my adventure in its stead ! 

But this was not the principal aggra- 
vation of my case. Many men at many 
times have, no doubt, lost all that they 
had. But perhaps such an event never 
happened before to a child, entering for 
the first time a great metropolis, without 
a single friend, and four hundred miles 
removed from his home. Men have 
arms to work, and a head to contrive ; 
they have experience, enabling them to 
foresee and calculate the results of a 
thousand schemes, and a tongue> to 
make good their story, to propose things 
which it shall be for the interest of the 

hearer 
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hearer to accept, to parley, and to de- 
mand through that species of equality 
which no refinement can destroy, a fair 
hearing. I had nothing ! 

I sat down, and found relief in a gush 
of tears. I wept, till I could weep no 
iDorc^ and felt mysdf stupificd. By and 
by, a thought occurred, which roused me. 
If a man were in my place, what would 
he do ? He would not sit stjH, and do 
nothing. I am alone in Paris ; I must 
be my own man ! 

I went down stairs, and saw my host- 
ess. Where is the person, said I, who 
came with me last night ? 

Gone — he has been gone these two 
hours. 

Where is he gone I 

I do not know. 

When will he come back ? 

I cannot tell. I never saw him in my 
life before. 

To 
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To ask these questions I was obliged 
to follow the landlady from side to side 
in the great kitchen of the inn. She 
seemed to be exceedingly . bu^y, and 
never stood still for a moment. 

Madam, said I, I have been robbed ; 
this man has taken away all my money. 

These words stopped her perpetual 
motion^ and fixed ber to tbe place where 
she stood .^ 

Robbed, ^id she ; tbia is a fine stofy ! 
No such word was ever beard in my 
bouse. What business, you little ras- 
calf had you to come with a robber to 
my house ? Robbed ! He is a high* 
way -: man, and you are his jackaL A 
pretty story, quotha, that you have^been 
robbed ! Such little villainsf as you aU 
ways outwit themselves. Betty, look 
up the silver tea-spoons! Observe the 
brat ! See what fine linsey-wolsey clothes 
be has got on ! And pray, my little mzB^ 

ter. 
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ter, of what have you been robbed ? Of 
a crooked copper, I warrant ! Yes, I see, 
there are two of my silver tea-spoons 
gone. Step for an officer this mon>cnt ! 
Search him ! But that is in vain. The 
boy seizes the gcxxls, and his companion 
neatly carries them off. You shall break- 
fast, my lad, in the conc'tergerley upon a 
salt eel ! Why are not you gone, Betty ? 
I own I was now terrified, in a very 
different 0yle from any thing I had felt 
in tjie presence of the mayor of Dijon. 
I believed that the house 1 was in, waa 
appropriated to the consultations of rob- 
bers. I had observed the signals of in- 
telligence which had passed on the pre- 
ceding evening between my fellow-tra- 
veller and the hostess, and now she 
denied that she had ever before seen 
faifii in her life* I did not doubt that 
the story of the tea-spoons was a con* 
certed fabrication-, chosen as the most 
effectual means of quashing nf)y com- 

B 5 t plaint 
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plaint respecting the loss of my pro> 
perty» But what chance had I, an un- 
protected child, without a friend, and 
without a name, of being able to make 
good my own cause, and defeat the ma- 
licious accusation which was threatened 
against me ! This was an intolerable ad^- 
dition to the shock I had just felt in 
finding myself unexpectedly left without 
a penny. The whole recurred to my 
mind at once, and^ though already ex* 
hausted with weeping, I burst afresh into 
a flood of tears. 

Betty, a plump afrd fresh^coloured 
girl of nineteen, felt her bowels yearn 
with compassion for my case. Pray, 
madam, said she, do not be too hard 
upon thi^ little boy. I dare say he knows 
nothing of the tea-spoons.. 
: I dare say no suc^ thing ! replied the 
mistress fiercely. 

Upon my soul, madam, if you will 
send him to prison, you may go for an 

I ofliicer 
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officer yourself. I will have- nothing to 
do whh it. For my part, I wonder what 
your heart is. made of, to think ofsucb- 
a thing. 

Gro, you are a fool ! — Well, let him 
get out of my house ! Lret him tramj), as 
fest as his ten toes can carry him ! If 
ever I catch him again, I will have no 
more mercy upon him, than I would 
upon the claw of a lobster ! — Be gone, 
you gallows little rascal ! GfFwith you ! 

I took advice of the relentings of the 
good woman, and decamped. I know 
not why however, I was by no means 
eager to leave the street in which she 
lived. I felt as if in her hmise I had left 
behind me that property, which had beei* 
so essential to my projects. I began to- 
suspect that, nofwithstanding her loud- 
ness and apparent fury, the mention of 
the conciergerie was a trick, and that aU 
her aim had been to get me out of her 
territOFieSir This however, if true, would 

. by 
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by no means, mend the case : it was imw 
possible that I should obtain redress. 

It was well for me that I lingered in 
my pace. I had not departed above two 
minutes, before I felt some one tap me 
vspon the shoulder. It was my friend, 
Betty, the bar-maid. She held in her 
band a pretty sobstantial roll of bread 
ready Buttered, which she presented to 
me. She chucked me under the chin ; 
and, after an expressive God bless you, 
my brave lad ! she tripped away by the 
path by which she came. 

The offerings of ffold, frankincense 
and xpyrrb, presented by the wise men 
of the Etist, were not more acceptable to 
ibc mother of Jesus, than this homely 
roll and butter were to me at this mo- 
ment. Yet I was not hungry by sensa- 
tion ; my heart was too full of the 
crosses I had sustained : but I was hun- 
gry by rcfkction. This is a distinction 
tJiat wilibe^erfectJy intelligible to every 

one* 
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one, however beart-full, who shall sup- 
pose himself alone for the first time in 
an immense metropolis, without a mor- 
sel of bread, or the means of procuring 
it. 

Poor Betty 'is roll and butter proved to 
me nectar and ambrosia in one. i did 
not eat it immedistely ; but, in propor- 
tion as I did, I felt my spirit revive 
within me/ To have been left without 
comfort and without food at this criti- 
cal period^ might have been fatal to me. 
But the courage of a chiid^ the sunshine 
of bis soul,, is easily called back; and, 
.when the animal feeling of inanition 
was extinguished within me, something 
friendiy seemed to whisper tome not to 
despair, I had conquered tkc greatest 
part of the distaxice ; I was only twelve 
.miles from Versailles, A walk of four 
hours wpuld bring me to that place^ 
which I had regarded as the assured goal 
of my lasting prosperity. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IL 

JNo sooner did the thought occur to me^ 
than I resolved to lose no time to realise 
it. I arrived at Versailles about the 
middle of a very hot day, broiling with 
the sun, and covered wifh dust. I 
immediately entered the park; anc>, 
having gained a favourable situation for 
viewing the palace, protected by the 
shadow of overhanging trees, I threw 
myself upon the grass. The fij«t idea 
that struck me was, Versailles is infr- 
nitely grander and more magnificent 
than Fontainebleau. With my eye I 
measured the piles, surveyed the archi- 
lecture, and remarked the moveable and 
immoveable objects around me. 

Shortly however I forgot myself, and 
fell asleep. Yes^ arrived at my havei>, 

and 



and with every thing^ for which I bad 
panted apparently within my ken, I fell 
asleep ! Heat and fatigue contributed to 
this; but I apprehend I should not have 
been thus overtaken, if it had not been 
for the misfortunes whidi that morning 
bad overtaken me. A mitigated and fa«- 
Riiliar sorrow blunts the faculties, and 
disposes to let hafgy. 

I had nbt slept long before I was 
roused from my obhvion by the sound 
of a fife, and the passmg along of a file 
of soldiers. This was to me a most 
agreeable moment. I shook myself, and 
gazed|{|intcntly upon the men as they 
passed. I recognised in them, as I stood 
still to* view, the physiognomy of my 
native country.. While I lived at home 
in the canton of Uri*, I was unaware of 
the existence of this physiognomy ; the 
particulars which distinguished the per- 
sons around me from each other, were 
BQore remarked by me^ than those in 

which 
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wMch tbey r^^mWed. But tny i^i«- 
dence at Lyoiis bad sharpened my per^ 
ceptions in this respect. Evefy man 
laves his native sail i and the Swiss arc 
fiaid to have more of this sentiment tbati 
any pther people. I had myself been in 
a state of banishment, and^ as I may 
phrase it> a state of solitary imprison- 
ment. Whenever I met a Swiss in the 
streets of jUyons, my Utile heart leaped 
within my bosom, and I coold not help 
hailing him as a brother in the peculiar 
phraseology of my conntiy. My sakita»> 
tioQ never failed to call forth adbeerful 
and affectionate response from Hfft pe!r» 
son to whom it was addressed. Thia 
was usually all that occurred: ve mutiU^ 
ally bade each other Good-day; and 
passed on* Yet this kind of encounter ; 
often furnished me withr an inttdlectual 
feast for a wbote day ; it nvade the sua 
shine upon me through the opake wio« 
dows of lire silk:mtll^ and cheered toy 

3 soul 
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«oal as I stood at the swifts. An accf- 
dent of this nature did not (k\\ to hap- 
pen to me twenty times during my abode 
at Lyons^ and perhaps with as many 
different persons. 

It bad been one of the motives that 
secretly stimulated me in my project 
tipon the king of France, that I knew 
Ibat the favourite guards of his court were 
Swiss, and that, when I came there, I 
should ieel sd much the less a stranger^ 
as I should be able to speak, pnd address 
my enquiries, to my own countryniea. 
To a poor, drstitute and penny less vaga- 
bond, it«ra&at this moment like heaven, 
to gaze upon tbe countenances of a little 
cluster of my countrymen, at the same 
time that I reooUepted that I was four 
iymdred miles distant from my native 
home. It was like Macbeth gazing 
upon the descendants of Banquo, ex« 
cept that, though the view in each 
tnatafice was pregnant with emotion^ 

my 
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my emotions were of a nature op- 
posite to his : every countenance, as it 
passed in series and succession before me, 
gave new sting to my pleasure, and ele^ 
vated my heart an inch the higlier. I 
said to myself. These men will surely be 
my friends ; removed as we are from the 
spot where nature produced us, they 
will feel that here I belong to them^ 
they will not leave a poor Swiss child to 
perish for hunger within their quarters^ 
—It was a restoration from death to 
life. 

As they proceeded along in a sort of 
parade, I dared not on this occasion ad- 
dress them with my customary saluta* 
tion* I resolved to wait, till I could 
meet with one of them not upon duty» 
and alone. It was not necessary for 
me to wait long. As I strayed about 
the park, I met with a respectable 
looking man, a private, with an infant in 
his arms. I saluted him, and we entered 

into 
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into con versatbn . He seemed surprised 
at seeing me there^ and asked mc whe- 
ther I belonged to any of the companies 
on duty at Versailles. I told him nearly 
the same particulars of my story, as I 
had communkated to the mavor of Dt^ 
jon. I sakl^ I was the son of a Swiss^ 
and that I was bom at home. My pa»- 
rents had brought me up in ease and 
opulence ; but they were now dead, and^ 
having left me, their only cbild^ to the 
care of an uncle, this treacherous guan- 
dian' had' turned me adrift upon the 
world. Agreeably to my former resolo^ 
tion^ I did not mention Lyons^ and I ab- 
stained from violating the secret which 
my uncle had so tremendoqidy enjoined 
tne. I concluded however with my ad- 
venture of that mornings and the loss of 
all that I had. 

The honest Swiss believed my story. 
He seated me by him on a bench, and 
pat the child on bi3 knee; and, intokea 

of 
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of his sympathy with my adventures, 
took me afiectionately by the hand, when 
I had concluded my little narrative. He 
uttered several exclamations, and made 
several remarks^ upon the particulars aB. 
I related them ; but, as his remarks were 
those of a common soldier, and his un- 
derstanding, as I presently perceived^ 
was in no respect superior to his station^ 
they are not worth mentioning. He d> 
served^ that be was afraid I bad hot eaten 
that day. 

Not a morsel, except the roll and but- 
ter given me by Betty^ the bar-maid. 

God bless you^ my boy ! exclaimed he 
with some emotion^ come home along^ 
wftb me, and you shall at least partake 
of th^ fare, sach as it is, that I have pixy* 
vidcd for my wife and children. 

I williogly accepted his invitation, and 
we went t<^cther. As we entered the 
little apartment of bis ftmilj. My lore, 
said he, here is a poor Swiss boy, just 

come 
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oome from his own conntry^ and without 
a penny in his pocket i you must give 
IriiD a little sapper^ and he shall stay with 
us to-night. The. wife was no less; 
prompt in exercising this small hospita-* 
Hty than her hudxmd* They had three « 
sons^ beside the infant; and we sat 
round a cheerful board together. 

I seized this opportunity of asking the 
soldier a variety of questions concerning 
the kingy which he r^;arded probably a9 
the mere curiosity of a stranger. He 
told me, that the king was not at present 
at Versailles, but had been for some days 
at Marlt, which place he principally fre^ 
^piented for the diversion of hunting. I 
enquired into the situation of this place, 
and was pleased to find that it was only 
fiiur or five miles firom Versailles. Uset 
off for Marli early the next morning. 

When I arrived, X found the king had 
gone. forth already to his hunt, and pro- 
bably would not return till the day was 

con- 
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coQSiderabiy advanced. A Swiss 
gave me my breakfast at Marli, as the* 
private at Versailles had entertained me 
the^ evening befbre. This man was ^a: 
being of more reflection than the fbtH 
Bier; and^ when I had owned^ that -I 
was without money, pressed me tq inv 
form him what was my errand at Marli^ 
and what prospects. I had Tor the fu- 
ture. This generous anxiety and fore* 
cast warmed my heart : the deliberating 
benevolence of an ordinary soldier, how-, 
ever narrow may be his powier, is not 
less interesting to the feeliiigs,;iihaa.that 
of a lord. I beggcdijhiiiii.bowfevi*' to 

excuse me; I intreatedihicb^togivebiixir 
self no concern about me ;r and assured 
him that, though I was destitute now, I 
had means of speedily putting, ah end to 
my distress. . • ii: =.' ' 

. I broke away from this manias soon as 
I decently could, and wandet^ . about 
the park and gardens. . I saw him ; twd 

or 
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<wr three times in the course of the day, 
and once passed so near a sentry-box 
where he was on duty, that he had as 
opportunity in a low voice to desire me 
to come again to his hut, when his bust- 
ness of the day should be over. At 
length I beard the sound of clarinets and 
boms, the signal of the return from 
hunting. I saw the hounds, and heard 
the trampling of horses ; and presently 
the cavalcade appeared. The sound and 
the sight were cheerful, and my bosom 
was in tumults. Suddenly I recollected 
myself, and started away for the door, 
of which I had previously gained infor- 
mation, where the king Was to alight. 
Several attendants and lacqueys pressed 
to the same spot. I saw the persons on 
horseback alight, and, coming up to one 
of them, cried with earnestness and en^ 
thusiasm. Sire, hear what I have to say, 
and listen to my prayer ! In the confu- 
sion of my mind, I had mistaken the in- 
dividual. 
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dividual, in spite of my precaution of tb^ 
portrait : it was not the king. The no- 
blemmn to whom I spoke, exclaimed^ 
What^ what is all this? the lacqueys 
harried me out of the circle ; the king 
alighted, and the scene was closed* 

I know not whether it M^ill appear in* 
credible that a child as I was should 
have been capable of this daring. It 
was in reality perhaps because I was a 
child, that I was capable of it. I und^- 
stood very imperfectly the distinctions of 
rank in artificial society.. I was wholly 
ignorant of the forms and fences which 
are set up to' separate one mail from the 
rest of his brethren. A king to the ima^ 
gination of a child is but a man ; and I 
was accustomed, as perhaps all boys are 
accustomed, to meet him in fancy in the 
fields and the highways, and to conceive 
him a guest in my father*s house. The 
first time I ever beheld a peacock's ka^ 
tber, I found something royal in it ; and 

a man 
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a man wearing a peacock's feather upon 
his bosom would to me have been a 
king. Add to which, I had never dis- 
posed my plan to a human creature. 
Timidity is the child of experience or ef 
^monitioti. I was not without timidity 
in the present instance; I understood 
the degree of presumption there was in 
dressing a gentleman and a stranger ; 
^nd I understood no more. 

If I set out in my project with these 
7K>tion$, my courage was considerably 
reinforced as I proceeded. I had medi- 
lated my project perpetually, till enthu- 
siasm supplied the place of intrepidity. 
I had so often acted the scene over in 
my fancy that the whole was become 
^rlfectly familiar : it was like some si- 
tuations which perhaps every man has 
lencountered in life, new and extraordi- 
nary in themselves, but which feel like 
r^ecoUections, and he exclaims, This is 
4ny di-eara ! Recollect, in addition to 
• VOL. It. c these 
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4bese things, the urgency of my condi- 
tion, the despcratene^s of my fortune, 
my hatred to the silk-mills of Lyons, {he. 
long journey I had*performed, the hard 
adventures I had encountered, the empti- 
ness of ray purse, the immediate cravings 
of nature. All these things goaded me 
forward, and made me look upon the ig- 
nominy of deliberation as the worst of 
evils. 

I« the evening the king walked upon 
the terrace in the gardens. I informed 
myself exactly of his appearance and in- 
signia, that I might make m> second 
mistake. There was ^ flight of about 
fifty steps that led up to the terrace i 
and guards were placed upon a landing- 
place in the middle, and at the bottom. 
These guards were not Swiss, but French, 
I had reflected^ and found this spot the 
most favourable in the world for the 
execution of my project. The king, I 
was told, usually walked here for an 

houTy 
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hour, and conversed familiarly with a 
variety of persons. I approached to 
ascend, but was stopped by the soldiers. 
My garb was mean, and they told me, a 
boy of my appearance could not go up 
there! I was filled with impatience. 
There was a similar flight of steps at 
the other end of the terrace ; I burst 
auay from these persons, and hastened 
to the second flight. Here I was stop- 
ped again. Repeated disappointments 
flow made me desperate, and I struggled 
with the soldiers, in the vain hope to 
pass in sjJite of their effbrts. An atten- 
dant who passed by, recognised me for 
the child who had endeavoured to speak 
with the king before dinner. This cir- 
cumstance induced them to conduct me 
to the guard-house. A child, as I was, 
they took for granted could not be a dan- 
gerous intruder; but it was their busi- 
ness to keep off impertinence, and pre- 
vent his majesty from being disturbed. 

c a The 
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The soldier who took me under his care 
asked me, with some degree of kindness, 
What I wanted, and what purpose I had 
in view in speaking to the king ? But I 
was now grown sullen, and would only 
answer in gloomy monosyllables. After 
some time, I was conducted to the gate 
of the park, and thrust out into the 
high road. The soldiers left me, and I 
sat down upon a stone« 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IIL 

iIbrb my reflect bns were sufficiently 

melancholy. I would have returned^ if 

I had been able^ to the hat of the centi- 

fiel who had invited me ; but that was un^ 

fortunately within the inciosure. What* 

was I to do ^ I was by no means cived^ 

cif my projeet of speaking to the king*. 

How bitter were itiy rage and indigna* 

tion against the villain who bad strip*^ 

ped me of the trifling sum of money on 

which I had' depended ! I wanted, I 

bought, but a little time;, but how was^ 

I to gain time, when I was without food ? 

The objection I had heard made against 

me, was the meanness of my clothing : if" 

my money had not been taken from me^ 

I could have removed this objeclion*. 

My ruminations were inexpressibly me* 

lancholy.. 
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lancholy. As I sat, several gentlemen 
passed ine, who had probably made part 
of the company in the royal promenade.. 
I must endeavour to obtain from some 
one the means of appeasing the demands 
of hunger. Should I apply to these ? 
There was nothing in their appearance 
that invited me. Moved by my expe- 
rience of the past, I was inclined to wait 
till I could see a soldier and a fellow- 
countryman. Yet of what avail was the 
relief I could so obtain ? I had not come 
hither to subsist upon the precarious 
charity of daily bread 1 Far different 
views bad animated my steps in a course 
of three hundred miles ! What was I to 
do to-morrow ? At Marli I should find 
myself marked, and watched, and thwart- 
ed in all my attempts. When would the 
king return to Versailles ? 

Those of the persons who passed mc 
and were on foot, passed me by twos and 
tbre3S. Others went in carriages and on 

horse- 
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horseback. At length one gentleman 
came alone. He looked at nie, and ad- 
vanced to the place where I sat. 

My boy, said he, are not you the little 
fellow that attempted to speak to the 
king^ 
^ I looked up at the gentleman. He 
was beyond the middle period of human 
life. I thought I had never seen so be- 
nign a countenance. Besides, there was 
something in him that struck me with a 
remarkable similarity to my own far- 
ther. ^ 
' I am, sir, answered I with a sigh. 

And what could you want to say to- 
tbe king I 

I am friendless : I have nobody to 
take care \>f me : I wanted to tell him 
that. 

Was your father a military man ? Did 
he wear the croix de St. Louis f 

My father was no raihtary man : he'; 
was never in France in bis life. 

Good 



.*■ 
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rish for want of food ;. or, if not, with- 
out guide or protector, and with no 
means of present subsistence, to become 
the associate of the worthless and thc^ 
vile, the only persons, probably speaking,, 
who would court such an associate. Ob, 
how infinitely worse would this have 
been, than the most un pitied death ! — 
The king of France I — was ever poor 
wretch misled by such an ignis fatuus ? 
did ever condemned criminal brave the 
fury of the ocean in such a cockle- 
shell I 

I repaired at the appointed hour 
to the residence of my new protector.. 
He asked me a number of questions ^ 
and I gave him the same answers, but 
with more of detail than I bad given oa 
previous occasions. He was urgent in 
his enquiries i, he spoke to me in the 
most friendly and soothing manner ; I 
w^as on the brink of discovering my se- 
cret ; .1 intreated him however to spare 

met 
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me : I had been robbed by my uncle ; 
but I " did not dare to tell, where and 
who he was. The generous English- 
man perceived that I gasped and turned 
pale, as I touched on this tremendous 
subject. He became deeply interested, 
in my behalf.. 

Will you go witb-me to my own coun- 
tiy h said he. 

Oh, BO, no I If you are so much my 
fnend as to be. willing to take me thi- 
ther, then — pray, pray, sir ! — do for me 
the thing I want; enable me to change 
these clothes for others more suitable ta« 
my projects. 

I raved of the king of France. The: 
scheme of applying to him bad been my.- 
favourite contemplation for months. I 
had had his picture so often before rae ! : 
The thought of him had soothed my 
weary steps, and comforted me under all 
npy disasters. I could not give up my* 
pjan. I could not divest myself of the 

sort. 
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sort of robe of nobility with which my 
fancy had clothed me, and descend into 
the vale of ordinary life. I intreatcd 
my benefactor with ttifraculous and un-' 
pacified importunity that he woold di- 
rect all his assistance to this end. 

Enthusiasm is always an interesting 
spectacle. When it expresses itself with 
an honest and artless eloqtience, it is 
difficult to listen to it, and not in some 
degree to catch the flame. ParticdUrly 
at my age it was so extraordinary in it- 
self, and 80 hnpetuous in its way of tna^ 
nifesting itself, that it was impossible ta 
contemplate it without (sympathy. There 
are so many ways in which the heart of 
xnan conceals itself from man \ Beside 
the thousand motives which impel us to 
suppress one thing, and to be reserved 
respecting another, it is necessary that 
the human mind should be put into mo- 
tion in order to itd being seen. Speak, 
that I may see thee I toid the incient^ 

philo- 



philosopher. He might have ddded. 
Speak upon dtttrie swbject, respecting 
which yaw feeHng^ are sfpontaneous and 
strong. The^soul of man id one of f bose^ 
sobtleand evariescent siib»tancea> that^ 
as long' as they /eniain still, the organ of 
srght d6ts not remark ; it mnst be agi- 
tated, to become visible. All together,, 
Mr. Fleetwood grew exceedingly anxi- 
ous redpeeting my welfare. 

On thi5 account he condescended to 
a certain degree of artifice and tern- 
porising. He observed to me that I 
bad ruined my own project at Mafli, and 
tbat it would be ten days before the king 
removed to Versailles. He invited me 
to spend this time with him at Paris> 
during which I should be clothed and 
equipped more suitably to the great per-* 
aon I designed to address. He promised 
me that I should have the earliest intdliw* 
gence of the removal of the court. 

Ift how new a^ aitoation was I now un^ 

expectedly 
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ex pectedly placed I I bad not heard the- 
accents of genuine kindness'for almost 
two years; not since the calamitous, 
moment, when my father uttered his 
expiring breath. Mr. Fleetwood, al- 
most from the first, concei\2ied for me 
the affection of a father.. He did not 
treat me as a vagabond whom he had. 
taken up out of charity, and keep me at 
a distance ffom him. I saw him, morn* 
ing, noon and night* His accents were 
those of friendly solicitude ; the looks L 
cast upon him were those of affection^. 
My spirit was softened within me: my, 
new situation took away from me theheart 
of $tone, and gave me a heart of flesh. 

It was this heart of stone, if you will 
allow me so to express myself, that led. 
me to the king of France. It was the 
sentiment of despair : I had sent my en^- 
ouiring glances round the world, and, 
had n\)t found a friend. Methodically 
and slowly I had worked myself up to 

the ' 
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the resolution I bad ad'opted^ and I. 
<x)uld not immediately abandon it. It 
was a sort of frenzy, a bigh pitch of tbe 
soul, foreign to its natural temper. Kind* 
oess, the perpetual attention and interest 
of a real friend, in no long time brought 
me back to myself. It is impossible to 
express what comfort, what a delicious 
relaxation and repose of spirit, was pro- 
duced by this revolution. Mr. Fleet- 
wood gradually led me to consider the. 
scheme I had formed, as wild, senseless 
and impracticable. His expostulations 
were so gentle, benignant and humane^ 
that, while they confuted, they had not 
tbe effect of mortifying me.. He took 
n>e with him to England. 

I have been thus minute in the de-^ 
scription of my condition at Lyons, and 
of the manner of my deserting it^ that I 
might the better demonstrate to you the 
infinite value of the kindness your grand- 
father bestowed on me. If I had not 

been 
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been the most unfortunate^ the most 
abused^ and the most deserted of my 
i^pecies^ the favours I received would not 
have had a tithe of the valde they ao 
tualty possessed* I cannot recollect the 
situation I deserted^ or that upon which 
I threw myself, without a horror border- 
ing ondfespair. The generous and ad* 
mirable mortal that then interposed for 
my relief, I must ever regard as my guar-^ 
dian genius^ and my better angel. How 
distinctly have I passed over in my mrnd. 
ten thousand times the stone upon which: 
I sat at the gate of the park of Marli, and^ 
the gesture and countenance with which- 
my preserver approached me ! The day 
was declining, the landscape had as« 
sumed the grave and uniform hues of 
evening, and there was that sadness in 
the air which wakes up the tone of sensi-* 
bility in the soul. The circumstances ia< 
which I was placed, aufficiently prepared, 
me to be deeply affected. The first 

word: 
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word that Ambrose Fleetwood uttered 
went to my heart, I had occasion- 
ally |)erbaps been treated during my 
journey with gentleness and civility: 
but it was the difference between the 
voice that tdls you which tiirrv you 
are to take in the foa^ from Auxerre 
to Sens, and (he voice that tells you 
by implication that the speaker is in- 
terested that you shall go right in 
the road of happiness and life.-^Witb 
what considerate wisdom did this nobic: 
Englishman soothe me in the midst of 
the exalted and enthusiastic fervour 
which had brought me to Versailles and' 
Marli I How patiently did he wean me 
from the wild plan uj)on which my heart 
was bent ! And all this to an unknown: 
and pennyless vagabond 1 There is per- 
haps more merit in this temper, that 
listened to ail my extravagancies without^ 
anger, and id not suffer itself to be dis^ 

couraged: 
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rfebteJ, for the habit of regarding the 
ttames of my father and ray uncle as the 
most inviohible of secrets. 

At length I became convinced by the- 
unaltered kindnesses of my benefector, 
fbat my secret would be na less safelj^ 
reposed in his keeping, than in the re- 
ceases of my own soul. I told him the 
whole. He was astonished at the ter-^ 
tor with which I had looked forward 
to the discbsure, and proposed ita^ 
iDcdiately to take such measures as^ 
should operate to compel my uncle to 
testgn bis ilUgoften wealth. I intreated 
bim that h^would engage in no pro« 
readings of tb«t sort ; I reminded hinr^ 
of his promise that my secret should^ 
never be communicated to a third per* 
son Dirithout my consent. My uncle^ 
bowetQr deeply he had injured me, was. 
sftilt the brother of my father, and in that 
quality I could not but feel reluctance 
at the idea of exposing bim to public 

igno-. 
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Ignominy. The menaces with which 
he had so emphatically dismissed me, 
Were still impressed on my heart ; they 
gave me a horrible anticipation of the 
tvent which would attend my hwtile re- 
turn to my native land ; and I could not 
help apprehending that that event would 
be miserable to me^ no less than to 
him. I implored your grandfather th^t 
he would suffer the question to remain 
unopened^ at least till I had arrived at a 
mature age. He had oAen assured me 
that, having only one son, he did not re- 
gard the expences I brought on him as a 
burthen ; but, if he did, I did not desire 
the situation he provided A>r me, or the 
advantages he bestowed j the tithe of his 
benefits would amply satisfy my ambi- 
tion and my wishes. To occasion an 
entire revolution in the fortunes and si- 
tuation of my family, was a very serious 
consideration 5 it might be the most 
important transaction of my life ; and I 

ear- 
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•earnestly ihtreated that in sucb a trans- 
action I might be allowed to consult ttie 
ripest decisions of my own understand- 
ing. Your grandfather generously yield- 
ed to these representations. 

The principal friend I had in England, 
after my original benefactor, was your 
father. We were nearly of an age, and 
your grandfather brought us up together. 
I saw in him the image of the man who 
had rescued me from titter destruction, 
and loved him accordingly. Your fa- 
ther was acquainted with my situation, 
and knew that I had no claim either of 
blood or alliance upon my preserver : he 
sawTiie brougfit npwith himself, and en- 
joying the same advantages ; yet he never 
repined at the favour in whidh I was held. 
Not only while we were children toge- 
ther, he regarded me as a brother; but 
this sentiment never altered in him as he 
advanced in judgment and years. He 
iierer looked upon me as an intruder; 

never 
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never considered the large sums your 
grandfather laid out to procure me a re- 
spectable footing in life ; nor even en- 
tjuired whether, as I equally shared the 
i)punties of my benefactor at present, he 
might not make a distribution of hrs 
property at dcfrth no less impartial. 
Could I help loving so disinterested and 
noble-minded a companion ? 

Having been perfectly initiated in the 
^principles of -commerce in the country 
where they are best understood, it hap- 
•pened that, atbout the time when it was 
proper! should be launched in the world, 
a ^proposition was made to the elder 
Fleetwood, respecting a banking-house 
which it was in contemplation to set up 
at Lisbon. A countryman of my own 
was the principal in the project j but 
his capital was not sufficient for the 
undertaking as it had been chalked out, 
>and he designed taking in one or two 
<xther persons as partners with bim in the 

con- 
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concern. Provided he could enter upoa 
the affair in the way which had been de- 
lineated, he had the promise of being 
immediately installed as banker to the 
court of Portugal. Your grandfather 
was an opulent London merchant, and 
had no inclination to extend iits con- 
cerns. His son he destined for his suc- 
cessor in the business in which he was 
himself engaged. Under these circum- 
istances he thought of embracing the 
proposal in my behalf. 

I was never more surprised than when 
the idea was suggested to me. The 
money necessary to be advanced, was 
more than three times the amount which 
my father's property would have pro- 
duced, if it had been all sold immedi- 
ately on the event of his death. I was 
suffocated with the thought of so incre- 
dible a generosity exercised toward me* 
I told m) benefactor that I was as far 
from the expectation as the wish of be- 

5 coming 
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eombg opulent, and that, independently 
of a eecret feeling which led me to 
the hope of one day srttling in my native 
fields, I coold be contented to remain 
for ever the first clerk in my preserver's 
ooanting-house. 

Your grandfather answered me, that 
be much disapproved of a character defi- 
cient in enterprise, and asked, how the 
humility of the views I at present pro- 
fessed, accorded with the ardour which 
had formerly led me to throw myself at 
the feet of the sovereign of France ? He 
said, I had with my own consent passed 
through all the l$(ages of a commercial 
eckication, and that therefore it seemed 
but reasonable, that whatever enterprise 
I possessed, should be directed into that 
channel. He expatiated upon the uses 
of wealth, and observed that, however 
limited might be my desire of indul- 
gences for myself, I ought by no means 
to foi^t the great public works which an 

TOL. ir. D opulent 
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opulent man might forward for the be-* 
xiefit of his species, or how extensive was 
his power of relieving distress, of ex- 
citing industry, of developing talents, of 
supplying the means of improvement to 
those who panted for, but could not ob* 
tain them, and of removing the innu- 
merable difficulties which often sur« 
r>oun<led the virtuous aad the admirable, 
which impeded their progress, and struck 
despair into their hearts. 

My benefactor recommended to me 
to make myself perfectly easy, as to the 
money necessary to be advanced, to 
launch me in the undertaking proposed. 
He could spare it without the smallest 
inconvenience. If my views in life were 
unsuccessful, it should never be repaid^ 
and he should then have the satisfaction 
of having exerted himself liberally to 
establish in life a youth, whom he loved 
no less than his own son. But he had 
no doubt that the undertaking would be 

pro« 
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prosperous; and then be consented, if 
that would be any gratification to me, 
that I should repay the present loan, only 
upon one condition, that the first install- 
ment of the repayment should not com- 
mence till that day seven years, counting 
from the day of my landing in Lisbon : 
young men, who entered upon business 
with a borrowed capital, had often re- 
ceived a fatal check in the midst of the 
fairest prospects, by a premature repay- 
ment of the loan which had originally 
set them afloat on the ocean of life. 

Ruifigny, continued jour grandfather, 
what miserably narrow notions are these 
which you seem to have fostered in your 
i)osoml Are all the kindnesses of the 
human heart to be shut up within the 
paltry limits of consanguinity ? My son 
will have enough ; and I am sure he 
will not repine, that you should be made 
a partaker of the opulence with which 
providence has blessed me. If you will, 

D 2 we 
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we will ask him, and I will do nothing 
for you that has not his entire and undts^ 
serlibled approbation. Why shoold I 
not set up two persons in the world, in* 
stead of one ? Thirty-six princes, we are 
told, erected each of them a pillar in the 
temple of Diana at Epbesus : why sbootd 
I not erect two pillars in the edifice of 
human happiness, and prepare two per- 
sons, instead of one, to be benefactors of 
their species ? You are my son, a son 
whom the concourse of sublunary events 
has given me, no less dear to me than 
the heir of my body. I found in you 
various estimable qualities, which won 
rhy attachment in the first hour I saw 
you; and I trust, those qualitites have 
lost nothing in the cultivation I have 
given them. You belonged to me, be- 
cause you belonged to no one else. 
This is the great distribution of human 
society 5 every one who stands in need 
of assistance appertains to some one in- 
dividual. 
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dividoal, upon whom he has a stroogei!' 
claim than upon any other of his fellow- 
creatures. My son belongs to me, be- 
cause I was the occasion of his coming 
into existence ; you belong to me, be- 
cause you were hungry and I fed you, 
because you wanted education and a 
protector and have found them in mc^ 
You are now arrived at man's estate, 
and I regard you as the creature of my 
Vigilanco and of my cares. Will yojii 
not acknowledge me for a father? 

I was coDvinced by the arguments of: 
my preserver ; I was moved by the feel- 
ings he expressed : my beloved compa- 
nionj tbe brother of my bearf, declared* 
most warmly his consent to the arrange- 
ment. I resided twenty-one years at 
Lisbon ; and in that time, by honourable 
and just traffic, made a fortune infinitely 
beyond the most sanguine of my wishes. 
I faithfully repaid to my benefactoi*, at 
the time he had himself limited^ the ca- 
pital 
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pital be advanced to me. During the 
period of my residence at Lisbon, I se- 
veral times came over to England^ and 
visited the two persons whom I reason- 
ably regarded as the most generous of 
mortals ; and in one of these visits, after 
I had been ten years engaged as a prin- 
cipal in my commercial undertaking, I 
witnessed the expiring breath of my ori- 
ginal benefactor. Never perhaps did i 
love a human creature, as I loved that 
man. My father, good and kind and 
affectionate as he had been,, was to my 
mind a «ort of air-drawn vision, there* 
collection as it were of a preexistent 
5tate. My youthful companion and 
sworn confident, no less generous than 
my preserver, was inexpressibly dear to 
me ; but the sentiment I felt for him 
was altogether different. Nature has 
formed us to the love of the venerable. 
Filial affection is an instinct twined with 
the very fibres of our heart. For the 
^ grey 
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grey hairs of your grandfather I had a 
mystical and religious awe ; and age 
bad softened his features into an expres- 
sion of such calm benignity, that, if I 
were an adherent of the sect of the an- 
tbropomorphites, I should take from his 
countenance my idea of the object of 
my worship. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1 SHOULD have told you that, about the 
titDe of my original departure for Lisbon^ 
your grandfather settled with my consent 
a correspondence with a citizen of Zu* 
rich, upon whose inTegrity and discretion 
he could perfectly rely : he observed that, 
whatever forbearance I might think pro- 
per to exercise toward my uncle and bts 
family, it was but reasonable that I should 
obtain from time to time information of 
his affairs, and learn which of the fartoily 
were living and dead. I have already 
said that my uncle had been unprospe- 
rous in all his undertakings : the estate 
of my father which he so wickedly seized, 
by no means introduced a belter fortune 
into his affairs. One by one his chil- 
dren died ; he survived them, but sur- 
vived not long ; apd the estate fell in the 

twentieth 
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twentieth year of my residence at Lisa 
bon (for it was understood that I was 
deadj anA my uncle procured vouchers 
to establish the fact) to a distant branch 
of my father's family. 

Circurpstances were now sufficiently 
favourable to the project upon which 
my wishes were bent, of returning 
to my ^lative country, and spending 
the remainder of my days in the valley 
which had given me birth. I communi- 

« 

cated my purpose to my correspondent 
at Zurich ; but I was somewhat divided 
in my mind, whether I should purchase 
my paternal estate, and ]Wt upon it as a 
stranger, or should openly claim it asmy 
ffghtful inheritance. What inclined me 
to the former wa$, that by this expedient 
I should avoid casting any slur upon the 
memd!^ of my false guardian. Our^ fa- 
mily had always ranked among the most 
patriotic families of the Union, and bad 
ne vcr sustained any dishonour^ except in 

D 5 the 
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the person of my uncle. On the other 
hand, I could not bear the idea of ap- 
pearing as a foreigner in my own comi« 
try: this was but a half-restcM'ationw 
Why did I love my country ? Not 
merely for that its scenes had been- 
familiar to my infancy ; but that the 
human mind irresistibly wishes td con- 
nect itself with something* I bad an* 
cestora, the ornaments of the people 
among whom they were born. These 
ancestors had married and given in mar- 
riage^ had received and conferred obli- 
gations and benefits, and their memory 
was in odour and in favour through 
the neighbouring districts. I wished to 
adorn my ancestors, and to be adorned 
by them» This is the genuine idea of 
going to one's home.. 

I was averse however to the idea of ap-^ 
pearing in my own country in the charac* 
terofa litigant,an individual unexpected- 
ly calling his neighboqr into contest about 

a property 



a jproperty of which he believed bimseU 

to be lawfully possessed. I therefore in* 

structed my correspondent to bring ihi* 

questicm to a full decision^ before I should 

take my departure. My resolution was 

formed, as soon as I received intelli* 

gence of the death of oijruncle. I inv- 

mediately transmitted documents to Zu^ 

rich, proving my parentage and identity, 

and directed my correspondent to serve 

the new claimant with a notice, that the 

true heir, who was supposed to be dead^ 

was still living. He' was exceedingly 

surprised, and somewhat chagrined with 

the intelligence, as he was a poor man, 

and burthened with a numerous family.. 

He consented however after the manner 

of the country, to go before the chief 

court of the canton,, for the decision of 

the question. After a full and minute 

investigation of the evidences, my claim 

was ultimately established. This point 

being gained, I dispatched to Zurich an 

instcu^ 
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instruthewt, settJing on the losing pstttf 
in the contest, an annnity toone fa^f t>f 
the value of the property of wirich h€ 
was dispossessed, accompanied with billa 
of exchange destined to repurchase the 
lands which my uncle had sold, and to 
redeem t^ktfi fif^btan the burthens he had 
laid upon ffiem. These objects were in 
most instances happily accomplished. 

While my affairs were going on thus 
auspiciously in Switzerland, I employed 
the time necessary for maturing them, 
in adjusting and transferring in the most 
advantageous manner the cotnmercial 
undertakings, in which more than twenty 
years of my life had been consumed, in 
Portugal. When every concern of this 
sort was now completed, and all things 
prepared for my reception in my native 
canton, I bade farewel to Lisbon, and 
prepared to return to Switzerland by 
way of London. 

My business in England was to visit 

yoiur 
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our father* I found him the same in 
Yastesi^ In 4noral dispositions, and in afFec- 
'tion^ ^as his father's death had left him. 
Xn many respects he M'as different. Ten 
y^rs of added life had brought him to a 
nearer resemblance of my original pre- 
server; and, as I remarked in him the 
tokens of advancing age, I felt the agree- 
able sentiment of contemplating my ve- 
nerable benefactor and my school ^y as- 
sociate blending themselves, as it were, 
in one person. Your father had also 
tnarried since I was in England, and 
yourself was born. 1 think I never saw 
so affectionate a husband and a father. 
In domestic life it was impossible to be 
more fortunate than I found my beloved 
friend. 

Hft was not equally fortunate in every 
thing. He had experienced two or 
three severe miscarriages in his com- 
mercial concerns, and this, so far as I 
could understand; without the smallest 

fault 
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fault on bis part. In one instance he 
had connected himsdf with, and given 
large credit to, a house, where all appear* 
ances were fatr, but where extravagance 
and secret gaming brought about a ruin, 
the most sudden and unforeseen. In 
•nother instance a war had broken out 
at a time when he apprehended no such 
thing; his transactions were multiplied in 
the country which was now declared an 
enemy ; and all his investments failed. 
At a different time bankruptcy upon an 
extensive scale took place in Holland, 
one great house drawing on the ruin of 
another, till half the most opulent mer- 
chants of the republic were destroyed : 
your father suffered deeply in this cala- 
mity. 

I soon discovered a cast of melancholy 

in the demeanour of my quondam. play- 

.mate, and that there ^ was something 

which hung painfully on his mind. J[n 

•4sutb I had somewhat suspected bis 

real 




veal situation before I led Lisbon^ and 
this contributed wvtb otber circumstances 
to hasten my conclusion of my affairs in 
that city. With difficulty and effort I 
ivrung from your father a full confession 
of his misfortune. 

Ruffigny, said he, I am a b^gar. You 
and I set out together in life, but undeii 
different auspices. — He paused. 

No matter, added be. I hope I shaU 
be able to discbarge all my debts to the 
uttermost. A trifle will remain to me 
from the wreck.. I will venture no more 
Hpon the treacherous sea of commerce. 
What is the value of riches ? I shall still 
have enough left, tOi retire with to some 
remote corner of the island, and culti- 
vate a small' farm in tranquillity. My 
dear wife will be perfectly contented 
mith the exchange. She will give up her 
equipage and her liveries without a mur*. 
Biur.. She will not sigh for the amuse- 

u:eats 
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fncfits of the court and the metropolis ; 
and she will look more beautifal in my 
eyes clad in ibe plain attire of a rural 
housewife, than hung round as I have 
seen her, with diamonds and rubies. My 
son shall be a peasant swain^ not . igno- 
rant, not ambitious, viewing the storms 
of life from a distance^ and fearless of 
bankruptcies, shipwrecks and war* Is 
not this happiness ? , 

Your father never dropped a syllable 
which should sound toward the asking 
me to assist him in his adversity. He 
knew my ability in this respect, and the 
prosperous event which had crowned 
my efforts. Perhaps he would have 
been willing to have made another e%^ 
perimcnt in the affairs of commerce, and 
not to have quitted the world a bank^ 
rupt, had be known where to have raised 
[ a sum adequate to bis purpose, and upon 
terms sufficiently eligible* But all that 

I bad 
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I had I derived from the bounty of your 
grandfather, and this consideration seal- 
ed up his lips toward me. 

One morning I. came to him early, 
and requested him to assist me in cast- 
ing up the profits of my commerce, and 
the amount of my fortune. He turned 
upon me a wistful eye, as I stated my 
proposal. At 6rst sight it seemed to 
imply an insulting comparison between 
my success and*his. On the other hand 
he perhaps half suspected the true meam 
ing o( my visit. 

Come, my dear Fleetwood, said I ; my 
afFairs are in good order, and the task 
will not occasion you much trouble. 

Saying this, I opened again the door 
by which I had entered, and called to 
my servant to come in. He brought 
with bim three or four pocket-books, and 
a box. He put them dowo^ and de« 
parted . 

Let us sit down 1 

I opened 
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I opened the pocket-books, and ex- 
plained their contents. Some were bills 
of exchange ; some were warrants of ca- 
pital in the English and Dutch stocks ; 
and some securities of various sorts. I 
explained to my friend, the nature of the 
commerce in which I had been engaged, 
the profits from year to year, and the 
particulars of one or two fortunate spe- 
culations. I took pen and ink, and 
summed together the amount of my 
* bills, warrants and securities. 

I then pushed aside the pocket-books^ 
and drew toward me the black box. 
This, said I, I regard as, peculiarly my 
own. It coatained the evidences of my 
birth and identity, the sentence of the 
judge who had awarded to me my estate, 
the ejectment of the late possessor, and 
the titles of the landed property which 
my agent had purchased for me in Swit* 
zerland. 

As I have now quitted trade, resumed 
* ' : I, and 

I' 
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ly and am going to retire from the 
world, I have been trying to make 
my will. Here it is, pulling a pretty 
large parcel from my pocket : I will 
leave it with you, Fleetwood ; peruse it 
at your leisure. One thing only I have 
to say ; I do not show it you to consult 
you upon it ; I am peremptory in its 
contents, and will not altera letter ; but, 
between such old friends as we are, I 
think it right you should be acquainted 
with all my thoughts. 

Is it your will ? said your father. 
• Pooh, said I, smiling^ do not let us 
deal in quibbles and disputes about 2k, 
word ! If however I must come to defi- 
nitions, I will tell you, that by a will I 
understand a paper or parchment, con- 
taining my final and irrevocable disposi- 
tion of that property over which the mu- 
nicipal laws of Europe give me an em- 
pire ; and to tell you the truth, I hold a 
man's making his will and the different 

pro* 
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provisos it contains, to be one of the 
most sacred and indispensible duties be 
can perform, and one of those circinn- 
stances which may best serve as a crite- 
rion to distinguish the honest man and 
the knave, the man of narrow, and tho 
man of capacious and liberal, views. 

The parcel I tendered to your father 
contained a regular and formal transfer 
to him of all the property which I bad 
just put upon his table, with the except 
tion of the contents, of the black box. 

It is not your willj said Fleetwood : I 
will not touch a farthing of your pro- 
perty. 

You shall not. My property is con- 
tained in this black box. The rest is a 
debt i am come to you to pay. Why 
will you make many words, in a case, 
which common sense decides in a mo«^ 
ment ? 

It is yours. The small germ from 
which it sprung was the gift of my fa* 

ther. 
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^her. The rest is the accumulation of 
3our industry, the fruits of twenty years* 
^)ccupation and labour. I insist upon 
5t, that you take it away. 

Fleetwood^ if I must speak on such a 
subject, hear me ! Good God, it is the 
plainest question in the world ! I have 
been your father's steward, and bring 
back the fruits of my stewardship to his 
son. I have abstracted from it a consi« 
derable sum, which was necessary to my 
eligible settlement in my own country. 
I had always determined to. settle exactly 
in the way I am now executing. You 
have not disturbed my projects a jot. If 
I had retained the property which is now 
yours, I never would have spent an atom 
of it upon myself or any of my relations. 
I should have been a trustee for others, 
and a very laborious office I should have 
had. As it is, the whole is yours. I 
have calculated the matto* with great 
niceness, and I find that you will this 

day 
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day be placed exactly where your father 
left you. We shall neither of us be the 
better or the worse for each other, ex- 
cept as I hope we shall be both gainers 
in the possession of each other's friend- 
ship and affections. Did I say, that we 
shall neither of us be the better or the 
worse ? Alas ! how grievous an error 
did I commit ! I am still indebted to 
your father and you, for my life, my edu- 
cation, my estimation in the world, the 
years of respectability and peace I have 
enjoyed, and the power I have at last 
exerted to recover the property of my 
ancestors. When I owe you so vast a 
debt that I can never repay, how can 
you be so ungenerous as to endeavour 
to prevent me from reimbursing this in- 
significant portion of the obligation I 
owe you i 

I was peremptory, and your father 
was obliged to submit. We had each 
ourplijce, assigned us by the destiny un- 
der 
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der which we were born ; and the ar- 
rangement I now made was restoration 
to us both. I wanted to end my life 
like my father, a citizen of Uri ; it was 
proper that my friend should live like his 
ancestors, a great English merchant, 
and, when he retired from active life^ 
an opulent English country-gentleman* 
What had I, a republican of the old mo- 
del, to do with bonds, warrants and se- 
curities? To me they were an insup- 
portable incumbrance; to your father 
they were necessary. You perceive with 
me, my dear Casimir, that all the obliga- 
tion was on one side. Your father and 
grandfather had done every thing for 
me ; I did nothing for them. They 
had taken me in, an outcast ; they had 
made me one of their family, equal with 
themselves; they had given me my edu* 
cation, and by consequence eveiy qua- 
lity that made me respectable in the eyes 
of my fellow beings ; I had lived upon 

them 
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tbem for twenty years in the style of a 
German sovereign. If the yenerable 
An)l>ro8e Fleetwood had been more ac- 
tively my friend, I always considered the 
part your father acted as not a whit less 
honourable. Human beings are in all 
cases so fond of their creatures ! in the 
objects of their generosity they behold 
the mirror of theit own virtues, and are 
satisfied. Your grandfather made me 
his child, and doted on me as such. 
But your father, without the smallest 
pretence to this original merit, without 
any stimulus in the gratification of hi« 
own complacence, entered into the sen- 
timent of my preserver, never uttered a 
murmur, never felt a compunction, but 
fully approved of the lavisfi bounty which 
stripped Ijim of so copsiderable a portion 
of his fortune. It was this feeling of his 
heart which made us brothers, brothers 
by a dearer bond than that of nature, by 
a. more sacred tic than that of a com- 
4 mQ(^ 
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mOn descent. My soul has always 
paated for an occasion of showing my- 
self worthy of such a friend, of repaying 
some small part of the obligation I owe 
to the name of Fleetwood ; but I shall 
go down to the grave tmgratified in this 
first wish of my heart. 



>#r. TI. 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER V. 

In such talk I and my friend spent the 
chief part of our journey to England. 
We reached Merionethshire, and found 
a desolated mansion and a tenanted 
grave. In the one, and over the other, 
we united our tears. My friend ! my 
father ! most generous of men ! were 
the epithets with which a thousand times 
we saluted the shade of the departed. 

And here I beg leave to protest against 
the doctrine too commonly promulgated 
in the world, that we ought to call off 
our thoughts, as speedily as possible, 
from the recollection of our deceased 
friends, and not waste our spirits in la- 
mentation for irremediable losses. The 
persons from whom I have oflenest heard 
this lesson, have been of the class of the 

har^ 



hard-faearted, who have sought in such 
'^ counsels of prudence" an apology for 
<heir own unfeeling serenity. He was m 
^'iser man' than they, who said, " It is 
good to dwell in tlie house of mourning ; 
for by the sadness of the countenance 
^he heart is made better." Certainly I 
'ound a salutary and purifying effect, in 
talking to the spirit of my father when I 
^Vas alone, and in discoursing of his 
good deeds and his virtues when I came 
*Oto society. I cannot accuse these ha? 
^its of hiaving generated in me an incli- 
nation to indolence and inactivity ; or, 
^Tthey introduced a short interval of that 
^ort, it was a. heaven-born inactivity, by 
^vhich my whole character was improved. 
>Voe to the man, who is always busy, 

** -hurried in a turmoil of engagements 

from occupation to occupation, and with 
Ho seasons interposed, of recollection, 
contemplation and repose ! Such a man 
ttiust incvit;ibly be gross and vujj^r and 

£ 2. bard 
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hard and indelicate, the sort of man 
with whom no generous spirit would de- 
sire to hold intercourse. 

After having spent about two montlift 
with n)c in Merionethshire, M. Ruffigny 
consented to accompany me in an ex- 
cursion, rendered necessary by particu- 
lar business, to London. I was not at 
first exactly aware of the motive of my 
venerable monitor to this new compli- 
ance. In the sequel it became suffi- 
ciently evident. 

This was the first considerable visit I 
ever paid to the metropolis of England. 
Beside the change of scene, I had 
a new character to sustain. I had tra- 
velled in France a young heir, and in a 
certain sense under a state of pupillslge. 
In London I was obliged to regard m3N 
self as the head of a family, and in point 
of fortune one of the most eminent 
cduntry-gentlemen, of that part of the 
island where my estates lay. This was 

calcu- 
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t^aJcuIatcd in its first impression to in« 
^pire me with a certain seriousness. But^ 
beside tbis^ I fclc, by the death of my 
iather^ and the society of my father*^ 
friepd^ purified from the dissipations 
which had too long engrossed me. I 
£wore, in tlie views which I meditated 
for my future hfe, that I would never 
again yield to the degrading follies which 
had already cost me so bitter a pang. 

For some time I kept this resolution. 
By tbe persuasions of Rufiigny I fre- 
quented in a nfK)derate degree the so- 
ciety of my equals ; but the very mourn- 
ing I wore for my deceased parent, 
served as a mementOj keeping alive in 
iny heart the recollection of my do- 
titis. 

In one unfortunate moment I fett 
my good resolutions thawing before tbe 
flame of beauty. A friend who had 
made one with me in a rather numerous 
party at dinner^ persuaded me» when the 

com- 



^ ^ 
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company broke up^ to accompany him 
to a peM souper at the lodgings of bis 
mistress. Wine is a most eloquent ad* 
vocate ; the Burgundy and Champaignt 
bad been pushed about somewhat briskly 
at our dinner ; and I suffered myself to 
be persuaded in the gaiety of the mo- 
ment. I said^ No ill consequence can 
result from this deviation ; I am fortified 
by a thousand arguments against a re^ 
lapse into my former errors j why should 
I deny myself the sight of beauty ? 

My inviter, sir Greorge Bradshaw by 
name^ had boasted of the charms of his 
mistress ; but there happened to be pre- 
sent, as the friend of the lady of the 
bouse, a female whbse pretensions^ at 
least in my eyes^ outshone those which 
I had heard so vaunted, in an unspeak* 
able degree. I will not allow myself to 
dwell upon her features or her figure: 
suffice it to say, that her motions were 
lighter and more graceful than those of 

a fawD^ 
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a fkwttf that the playfulness of ber man- 
ner and the sports of her fancy were in- 
exbanstible, that her voice was more 
rich and harmonious than the lute of 
Apollo, and that she sung twenty frolic- 
some and humorous songs in the course 
of the evening with «n inexpressible 
^charm« The lady was called mr?. 
Comorin; she had lately cohabited with 
lord Mandeville ; but she had quarrelled 
with her admirer^ and her heart and her 
person were now vacant. 

By what infatuation was it, that I in- 
stantly felt myself attracted toward her ? 
Surely, when nature kneaded my frame^ 
fibe 6ast in a double portion of ber 
moat combustible materials ! Deep scars 
were left in my heaft by my Parisian 
anxHirs; and I believed it impossible 
that any of the sck could again possess 
herself of my inmost affections. I had 
argued myself into a contempt of their 
character^ an opinion that to be a wo- 
■ man^ 
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man, was the same thing as to be heart* 
less, artificial and perfidious. But what 
a delightful plaything, what an inexi- 
haustible amusement, should I find in the 
•bewitching mrs. Comorin l» ■ T his was 
the most dangerous stage of my cbarao 
tor. The heart cannot be used for ever; 
after a certain number of experiments it 
becomes obdurate and insen^ble ; but^ 
if 1 (e\\, as I now seemed on the point tb 
do, into the mire of sensuality, I should 
become a gross and impudent libertinie 
fyc the term of my life, and remain a 
hoary and despicable koher to tbe 
brink of the grare. 

I saw this alluring womait ^gain ftnd 
again s and erciy lime I smr ber I wis 
mere pleased tkfiu» before ^c was 
made op of pride of heart, ease of man* 
Mrs, and ao iMxbaustible flow of spirits ; 
of sentimont and reaA attachment she 
was wholly incapable. 1 saw her for 
tuck as she was ; but, such as she wais, 

^e 
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Ac won my psrttalfty ; and per&aps, oW' 
k^ to tbe dear-^tioiiglit experience which 
I could not yet recollect without agony^ 
I nked her the better, tor her want o( 
Ihose qualities^ wfakh had so fatally 
atong my tranquiUHy. 

I bad fttrange qoalms in my bosom, 
-n^hea the recollection of my inconeia- 
tency recurred to my thoughts. I, that 
bad fek with sacb bitter remove my de^ 
baocherica at !P)arid, and the giiamefnl 
Wttf in which I bad wasted my tioM 
wben my father lay on his death- bed^ 
to » be so toon caugbt in the sHcm 
tolls i-^-^-^Yet what, aka, is the &rm^ 
nesa of twenty^ooe h Fivie yeara of licen^ 
tiouMess had laid the foundation m me^ 
deep and broad, for a dissd ate chwaet^v; 
In my adventures in Paris I bad lost alt 
that ingenuona and decent sbame, wbicto 
sooften and 80 happily stop^ a yoiin]^ 
man oa the brink of the precipice. !Evei» 
die ori|^al seMhivenesa and,. delicacy 

E 5 of 
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of my character, rendered me bot the 
more trembliogly audacious in certain m* 
tuattons. 

I was beyond all things alarmed that the 
caprice which had thus seized me, should 
remain unknown to M« Ruffigny* His 
thoughts on the other hand were conti- 
nually alive to watch. I had been in 
the habitj while I bad nothing to con- 
ceal, of mentioning to this aged friend, 
the persons I saw and the places I visit- 
ed, whenever we were separated fron> 
each other. A practice of tbb sort once 
begun, cannot, without awkwardness 9^ 
exciting suspicion^ be broken off; cir* 
cumstanced therefore as I now was, I 
named to my nu>nitor sir Greorge Brad** 
ahaw and the other young men of 
fashion with whom I associated, but ob- 
served an inviolable silence as to the 
female members of our parties. Ruf- 
figny*s suspicions were probably excited- 
Sir George Bradshaw was by no means 

the 
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Ihe ully he would have chosen for me. 
^Oocc or twice he expostulated with me 
upon the new intimacies I seemed to be 
contracting. I assured him that they 
were matters of convenience or accident 
merely, and that I felt no such partiality 
to the baronet, as a mere change of place 
.would not immediately break off. 

One evening that I had left M. Ruf- 
figny to his solitary avocations, the fancy 
took him to beguile a few hours at the 
opera. As he had no acquaintance among 
the audience, he sat in the pit. I was 
with sir George Bradshaw, mrs. Como- 
rin and her friend, in the baronet's box. 
Rttffigny perceived me, long before I 
jbad an idea that I was become a spec- 
tacle tohim^ The publicity of the situa- 
tion, restrained my familiarities with this 
new mistress of my affections, within cer- 
tain bounds; but RufBgny saw enough, 
to leave no doubt in his mind as to the 

true 
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true explanation of the 90tni. My ftnr 
friend was of too vivacious a teiU'penu 
ment^ not to play a hundred whimsicafl 
tricks in the course of an hour ; I caught 
the tone from her, and made myself ho 
less ridiculous. In the heyday of yotrtli^ 
ful blood I was capable of little restraint-; 
and my infant passion inspired nre with 
unwonted eagerness dnd activity. In 
one of my idlest and most forward sallies 
I caught the eye of Ruffigny ; my face 
instantly became as red as scarlet. 

The next morning at breakfest we 
met. RuiBgny charged me serioiiIFy 
with what be bad discovered, with the 
disgrace I was bringing on my father's 
name, and the weakness and frailty of 
the resolutions I had solemnly made. 
The infatuation under which I labour- 
ed, stung me to a defence of the sifua- 
ntion in which I had been found. I more 
than half suspected that I was wrong; 

and 
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^ this rendered me tenfold the more 
peremptory and earnest in my vindica- 
tion. 

^ Could I, asked Ruffigny^ apologise 
fw this recent misconduct, when I had 
^ipressed such bitter compunction for 
'^be errors I bad fallen into at Paris ? 

Very easily^ and very consistently, I 
replied. Those errors I should ever re- 
gret, and regarded now with as much 
abhorrence as ever. With whom were 
they committed ? With women having 
husbands and children, and occupying 
a respectable situation in society. I 
could conceive nothing, which would 
be pronounced more atrocious by an un* 
corrupted mind. If the crimes, thus 
committed under a decent veil, and 
which, like the thefts of the Spartan 
youth, were commended, as long as they 
were carried on with a dextrous obscu- 
rity, came to be detected, what misery 
and confusion would they produce in 

families ? 
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families ? Bat^ detected or not detected^ 
they poisoned every thing that wafr va- 
luable in social ties. They depended 
for their perpetration upon one eternal 
scene of hypocrisy and dissimulatiom 
The guilty female^ instead of being that 
exemplary character which her situation 
called upon her to fill, was devoted to 
licentious thoughts, and must in heir 
cooler moments be the object of ber 
own contempt. The children she 
brought into the world she could not 
love, and the husband she received 
with personated caresses was the indi- 
vidual in the world she was conscious 
of most deeply injuring. Where such 
a state of society prevailed, every lover 
must regard his mistress with moral 
disapprobation, and every husband sus* 
pect that by the partner of hi& bosom 
bis confidence was betrayed. 

But in the acquaintance I contracted 
with this Eng.Iisb kdy, I injured no one.. 

No 
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Kb delusion was practised by any of 

tbe parties. She would not be made 

worse by any thing into which she was 

iodaced by me ; and neither I nor any 

Ooe else understood her but for what she 

was* Unfortunately my adventures in 

Paris had led me to form such an idea 

of theuMsi, that I could never be recon« 

oiled to the thoughts of marriage : must 

I on that account remain as solitary and 

continent as a priest ? 

The conversation between ^ me and 
Ruffigny gradually became warmer ; but 
I was like Telemachus in the island of 
Calypso^ so inflamed by the wiles of tbe 
God of £x>ve^ so enamoured with the 
graces and witchcraft of my Eucharis, 
that all remonstrances were vain. In 
vain were the reasonings of honour and 
truth I in vain the voice of my venerable 
instructor^ to which I had vowed ever- 
lasting attention, I parted from bim 

with peevishness and ill humour. 

Is 
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Is it posi^bk^ said I^ as I sallied iota 
the street, ta conceive any tbing^ aa. nn*- 
reasonable as RufBgny ? I'here are two 
principal crimes whicb^ in the codeo^ 
just morality, respect (hjs relations of the 
sexe% adultery and seduction. I know 
that puritans and monks have adde4 a 
third to tbc class^ and have inivrigbtd 
indiscriminately against all krcontinence* 
I do not decide whether their censure- it 
wholly destitute of foundation. But was 
ever any one so absurd, as to place simple 
incontinence, upon a level with iacoi}tii» 
nence attended by one or the other of 
these aggravations ? And yet this obsti<^ 
nate old Swiss will not be beaten out of 

it! 

This argument no doubt was exceed* 
ingly demonstrative and satisfitctovy ^ 
but, as I passed and repassed it in my 
mind, I did not altogether like it. I 
hastened to dine, with sir George Br£K^ 
shaw, and to visit mrs. Comorin. I bc^ 

lieved 
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lieved I should derive better lights on 
the subject from the brilliancy of her 
eyes, than from Bargersdicius or Con- 
dillac. 

My sensations of this day were in a high 
degree painful and perturbed. I confess 
that at moments mrs. Comorin never ap- 
peareAo me so beautiful as now. I gazed 
on her with extacy ; but that very extacy 
Was tempestuous, and interrupted with 
visions of my father and my father's 
friend. Nothing was clear and perspi* 
cuow in my mind. I suspected that 
my present passion was a vapour only, 
was lighter than vanity ; my thoughts 
whispered me, that all I bad seen most 
worthy and excellent on earth, was my 
deceased parent and Ruifigny. My 
soul was chaos. 

A certain sentiment of remorse led 
me, sooner than usual, to quit the com- 
pany and hasten home. I tasked my 
thoughts as I went. Shall I be distant 

and 
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and cold to Ruffigny ^ Shall I endeaYoiic 
to soothe htm, and appease his anger ? 
or, Shall I sacrifice, every thing at once 
to his invaluable friendship ? I enquired 
of my servant as I entered. Where isrM^ 
Rnffigny ? 
Gone* 

Gone? Whither? - 

Into the country. He has been tm* 
ployed all day in preparations, and set 
out in a post-chaise about half an boor 
ago. 

Impossible! Gone into the country, 
and say nothing to me of the matter L 
He has left a letter for yoUr 
I was impatient to peruse this letter* 
Yet, even while I opened it, a thousand 
contending thoughts were embattled in 
my mind. I felt that his going was intt2- 
mately connected with our dissension of 
that morning. I vehemently accused my* 
self for having so far offended the good old 
man. I was full of resentment against 

him 
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bim for having, at this first difference, 

^^OQceived a mortal offence. It was not 

*ill after repeated efforts, that I foand 

*^yself in a state sufficiently calm to 

^«ad the letter. 

CASIMXR FLEETWOOD, 

Thb fact is at length ascertained. I 
^ve travelled from Switzerland to Bri- 
tt^in^ and my dear friend^ your late fa* 
Ihcn has died, — in vain. 

Is it possible ? Shall this be so ? Casimfr 
I'lejBtwopd, you are called on. to deckle 1 
I qannot descend to altercation. It is 
not seemly, that tried and hoary inte- 
grity should come iuto the lists, to chop 
Ipgic ;a;itb petulant and hot-blooded 
vice. If events, such as have lately been 
brought to strike upon your hearty will 
not waken you, in vain might a stronger 
impulse be sought in the deductions of 
2eno, and the homilies of Epictetus. 
Remember what I am, and how related 
2 to 
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to your family ; remember yoarlate £^ 
ther; remember the day of the lakeof Uri^ . 

On that day you said, ^ Would tc 
God it were in my power to recal a fen 
past months ! My prospects and my plea- 
sures are finished ; my life is tarnished i 
my peace is destroyed ; I shall nevei 
again think of myself with approbation^ 
or with patience !" And you are now 
returned to the course of life which you 
then censured with so much btttcrnesa, 
Was it you that smd it ? 

One of the worst symptoms on the 
present occasion^ is the sophistry with 
which you defend your error. A begiti- 
ning sinner offends^ and accuses himadi 
while he offends ; a veteran in wrong 
has still some flimsy, miserable disserta- 
tion, by which he proves that wrong is 
not wrong. 

Another symptom which almost bids 
me despair, is the recent date of yoar 
conversion and good resolutions. The 

evening 
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^\enidg -before we set out from Merio- 
'^etbshire, we wept together at your fa* 
filer's grave. The monitor whom you 
^^nsented, at seventy years of age, to 
Vfitbdraw from his native valley, and to 
Turing along through various climes and 
states, has not yet quitted you. If you 
4'elapse, while all these things are green 
and fresh before you, what shall be pre- 
dicted of the actions and pursuits in which 
you will be engaged a few years hence ? 
Shame, my dear Fleetwood, shame is 
ever the handmaid of vice. What is the 
language you have held to me for the last 
three weeks ? What shall I name you ? 
•Mean prevaricator ! You pretended to 
inform me who were the persons with 
whom you associated. You mentioned 
all the QOen of your society ; you did not 
hint at a single woman. You said, you 
felt no such partiality to sir George Brad- 
siawy as a mere change of place would 
not immediately break off. — Do you 
think, that there is no vice in the con* 
4 duct^ 
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Casimir^ my heart Meeds for you. 
Think what my feelings are; the feel* 
ingsof Rufiigny, to whom the name of 
Fleetwood is a name for every thing sa^ 
cred, who cannot be content that one 
spot should stain the lustre of its wbit^ 
who lives only in hopes to discharge a 
small part of his obligations to your fa« 
ther and grandfather, and whose aged 
heart will burst, the nKMnent be is con- 
vinced the son is fixed to disgrace the 
virtues of his ancestors ! 

You win recollect that I bad a buri- 
ness which made it desirable for me to 
make an excursion into Devonshire, pre- 
viously to my return to my native coun- 
try. I have seized this occasion for that 
purpose. I ghall be absent a fortnight, 
Casimir, L cannot parley with you. I 
leave you to your reflections. When I 
return, I shall know, whether Ruffigny 
is to live or die. 

You^s, more than his own. 
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Before I had half read this letter, I 
rung tKc bell, and ordered myself a 
post-chaise. I felt that I could sufTer a 
thousand deaths sooner than pass this 
fortnight in separation, or suffer my 
friend to remain a moment in doubt of 
my good resolutions, when I had formed 
thein. I travelled all night, and over- 
took RufEgny at Basingstoke. I rushed 
into his arms ; I could not utter a word ; 
1 sobbed on his bosom. When I could 
speak, I was endless in my professions 
of gratitude, and in protestations of a 
future innocent and honourable life. 
I spoke of the recent delusion into which 
I bad fallen, with accents of horror, self- 
fletestation and despair. Ruffigny was 
deeply affected. 

This prompt and decisive return to 
reason and virtue inspires me with the 
RKDst sanguine bople, said he. 



VOL. ir. V CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VI. 

JVl. RuffigJ^y continued with me 
ra] nf)onths ; and during the remaint 
his life, which was about six yevtr^^ 
nerally made a visit once a jejir h 
canton of Uri. The relation whic 
isted between his family and min 
of the most interesting sort. Ne^ 
any age or country were' tw.Q y 
bound together by ties so noble. I 
ed in his face, and saw the featui 
the venerable Ambrose Fleetwood, 
of my beloved father. What I ren 
cd was not the thing we .denomina* 
mily-likeness, the sort of cast'^of c 
tenance by which descents artki. 
grees, whether wise men or foda> 
ther knaves or honest, are, Kke the 
viduals of different natibti9> identific 
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^^^^ the world. The resemblance I per- 
^Wed, though less glaring at first sight, 
Extended its root infinitely deeper. It 
^V^s that their hearts had been cast in 
*<ie same mould. He must have been 
^ very slight observer of men, who is not 
^ware that two human creatures, equally 
^ood, that love each other, and have 
<luriog long periods associated together, 
'Unavoidably contract a similarity of sen- 
timents, of demeanour, and of physio- 
^nomonical expression. But, beside this 
xesemblanccof Ruffigny to my parents, 
which some will regard as fanlasticaJ, 
the countenance of the venerable Swiss 
was ^. book where I could trace the bis* 
tory of my ancestors. It was like the 
book of the records of king Ahasuerus 
in the Bible, in which the good deeds 
4(nd deserts of the virtuous were writ- 
ten, that they might not perish frona, 
the memories of those who were indebt- 
ed to them, unhonoured and forgotten* 

F 2 The 
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The benefits my father proposed for 
me from the counsels and intercourse of 
Riiffigny I extensively obtained. From 
this period I beciime an altered man. 
The ebricty and extravagance of youth 
were at an end with me. The sobriety, 
the delicacy, the sentimental fastidious- 
ness of my childish days, revived in my 
bosom ; and I looked back with asto- 
nishment at my adolescence, that I could 
ever have departed so widely from my 
genuine characlcr. 

The means employed for my conver- 
sion were indeed amply commensurate 
to the end proposed. There was some- 
thing so venerable in the figure and ap- 
pearance of Ruffigny, and priipitive and 
patriarchal in his manners and modes of 
thinking, that it was perhaps impossible 
to converse intimately with hini, and yet 
continue whelmed in the mire of licen- 
tiousness. But> beside his general quali- 
fications for the office, he came recom* 
5 mended 
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ruended to me by considerations so 8a- 

» 

^red, as to render his expostulations, his 
persuasives, and his alarms to my virtue 
^rid honour, irresistible. What an un- 
exampled friendship was that which 
bound together the names of Fleetwood 
and Ruffigny ! Could I listen, otherwise 
than as to the admonitions of a God, to 
the discilurses of a man who had gene- 
rously, in his lifcotime, and in the full 
vigour of bis age, surrendered to my fa* 
mtly a fortune almost princely, and tran- 
quiliy retired to the simplicity of his an- 
cestors ? In every word he spoke I felt 
this circunnstance inforcing his remarks. 
The misery of admonition in general, is 
that it is so difficult for the person whose 
benefit it professes, to be convinced of 
tbe disinterestedness of his monhor. 
Sonne su^cion of selfishness, of osten* 
tation, of vanity, of false colours, and 
the disiogeouousness of a pleader, Jnrks 

within^ 
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vvilhin, and poisons every clause* Could 
I suspect any thing of that kind, in this 
living Curias, who had come from his 
Sabine farm, the voluntary obscurity to 
which he had withdrawn his age, pur- 
posely to fulfil the last injunctions of my 
father, and to provide for the tranqnillity 
and virtue of the son ? While I listened 
to his voice, my conscience liftispered 
me. It is the voice of him, but for who!^ 
absolute self-denial and heroic friend- 
ship, my father would have been bank- 
rupt of comforts and fortune, and my- 
self a beggar. 

By degrees — let me venture to say— 
I became assimilated, however impet* 
fectly, to my admirable monitor. I 
whispered to my swelling heart, *^ Never, 
no, never, will I belong to such men ajsk 
these, and not make it the first object 
of my solicitude to become like them. 
Let other men talk of their heroic blood, 

and 
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and swear they will not blot a long line 
of princes from whom they may be de-s 
scended ! Here is my .patent of nobility, 
than which I defy all the monarchs of 
the earth to^how a brighter ; not sealed 
by the ruin of provinces and empires, 
but by the purest and most godlike con- 
tempt of all selfish views that ever was 
exhibittj^. In me the race of the Fleet- 
jwbods shall survive ; I will become heir 
to the integrity and personal honour of 
the virtuous Ruffigny/* 

Why do I write down these elevated 
vows, which, alas, I have never re- 
deemed ! I but the more sincerely sub- 
scribe to .my own condemnation. My 
history, as I early remarked, is a register 
of errors, the final record of my penitence 
and humiliation. 

From this period however, I ceased to 
practise the vices of a libertine. The 
faults I have further to confess are of a 
different nature. My heart was hence- 
forward 
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forward pure, my moral tastes revived in 
their genuine clearness, and the errors ] 
cotnmitted were no longer those of a 
profligate. Thus far I became unequi- 
vocally a gainer by this great event oJ 
my life, ' ; 



CIIAP. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

jMy education and travels bad left men 

confirmed misanthropist. This is easily 

accounted for. I had seen nothing of 

the world but its most unfavourable spe- 

frimens. What can be less amiable, 

iban the brf>ad, rude, unfeeling and inso* 

lent debaucheries of a circle of young 

men, who have just begun to assume the 

privileges of man, without having yet 

learned his engagements and his duties ? 

What can be more ignoble and depraved, 

than the manners of a court and a me* 

tropolis, especially of such a court and 

metropolis as those of the last years of. 

Louis XV i My constitutional temper 

was saturnine and sensitive. This cha^ 

racterof mind had been much heighten-^ 

ed in me in my early soBtudc in Wales. 

» ^5 } came 
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I came into the world prepared to be a 
severe and an unsparing judge. For a 
time I did violence to myself^ and min- 
gled in the vices I witnessed. But this 
had not the effect of making me less^ 
but more, intolerant. When I came to 
myself, the spots I observed upon the 
vesture of my innocence, made me fed 
a still deeper loathing for the foul and 
miry roads through which I had jour- 
neyed. It has often been said that there 
is no sharper Argus or severer judge, 
than a superannuated debauchee. I 
know not how generally this is the case ; 
but it may easily be supposed that there 
is much truth in the maxim, where the 
mind was originally virtuous, and was 
endowed with a taste vivid and tho- 
roughly alive to the difference of beauty 
and deformity, whether intellectual or 
moral. I loved and inexpressibly ho- 
noured the characters of Ruffigny and 
my own immediate ancestors; but this 

3 ^^'y 
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^tily whetted my disapprobation of the 
I'^t of my species. They were so 
totally unlike every other person with 
"Whom I had familiarly associated^ that 
they strock me like luminaries sent into 
tbe world tO' expose the opacity and dis^ 
graces of tbe rest of its inhabitants. Per- 
haps that is the most incorrigible species 
of misanthropy, which^ as Swift expresses 
itf loves John and Matthew and Alex«- 
ander, but hates mankind. 
- Kfere then begins the moral of my 
tale : I ** repented," but I was not 
** made whole." My entire future life 
was devoted te the expiation of five 
years of youthful folly and forgetfulness. 
If I had: nitained the simplicity and guile- 
^ lessncss of my Merionethshire character, 
it is impossible but I should have been* 
happy. As it was,. . 

all the voyage of my life 
Was boopd in shallows and in miseries^ 

" I had 
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I had cofilricted a oootasniiiitioD, which 
could never be extiqntod. Innooeoce 
IS philantbropical and ooofidii^, '^ ber 
licvcth all things, and hopeth all things.** 
I looked upon every thing with an eye 
of jealousy and incredulity. The uni- 
verse bad lost to me that sunshtne, 
which it derives from the ie6ection of 
an unspotted mind. All was dark, and 
dreary, and sable around roe. I wa&p 
dered in pathless wild?, unable to arrive 
but at regions of barren rock and im-^ 
meisurable sands. Innocence is a sort 
of magnetism^ by which one good 
heart underBtands another. It is peace^ 
ful when alone; and^ when it comes 
cut into the world, it meets with indivi- 
dual after individual whom it confesses 
for brothers. I bad l^st this touchstone. 
In solitude I was disconsolate ; and, if I 
mixed in the haunts of men, I under* 
stood tbem not ; in no one did I find a 

com- 
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c^ompanion ; and, in the most populous 
^^^^sorts and croivded assemblies, I was 
perfectly and consummately alone. 

I returned to my solitude in Wales 
%ith an arrow in my heart* What did I 
Want ? I knew not. Yet I was not 
happy. I regarded my own life with 
Qo complacency or approbation. Oh, 
Cader Idris ! Oh, beloved banks of the 
I>esuf)ny ! Glorious men once trod your 
^ades, my father, and my father's friend. 
How can I compare with these ? Their 
lives were generous, and marked with 
the most disinterested sacrifices; bu^ 
what have I done ? If my days had been 
spent in innocence, that were much. I 
f>assed but a short period in the tumuU 
of society ; but in that period how many 
blots did I contract ! These blots make 
all nSy history. 

There are but two principal sources of 
happinesa to the man who lives in soli- 
tude : 
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tude : memory, and imagination. Ilie 
recollections which ofi^red themselves 
to my memory gave me no pleasure. 
That period of my life which was most 
fraught with impressions, and which 
therefore made the principal stock of my 
memory, was hateful to me. Imagina- 
tion in the days of my youth had been 
the main fountain of my delight. The 
materials of my imagination had been 
childish impressions, eked out with the 
books of children, with pastoral ideas, 
and fairies, and magic, and processions^, 
and palaces. But, when we have mixed 
in real scenes, the materials furnished by 
books shrink into insignificance. The 
actual affairs into which the passions of 
man have obtruded themselves, ambition 
and vanity and shame, and love and jea- 
lousy and despair, take so much faster 
bold of the mind, that even when we 
would expatiate ia worlds of &j3cy, thesle 

affairs 
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ajSairs will push forward, and tn spite of 
us make a part of the laiidscape we de- 
lineate. 

I know that most men would have 
lk>^en happy ki ray piace, at least much 
liappier than I was. The transactions of 
Tny early years have nothing singular in 
:them, except as they were made so by 
n)y turn of mind, and the strong and 
.subtle passions which were thus called 
forth in me. A. dissipated and riotous 
life at the university, and a succession of 
. mistresses at first introduction into the 
'vorld, compose the history of most 
3^oung men, born to the inheritance of a 
considerable fortune^ and whose educa- 
tion has bQen conducted in a style of li- 
beral e^ pence. Such young men are 
usually found to retire contented after 
the effervescence of youth is over, and 
unreluctantly to exchange the drawing- 
rooms of foreign courts^ and the con- 
tepiplation of foreign manners^ for the 

country- 
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cx)untry-club and the bowling-green. 
They lay aside their sattin siiits^ and 
take up their pipes, and become as com* 
plete rustics, as if they had never wan- 
dered beyond the smoke of their own 
chimneys. ' 

Such was not the case in my instance. 
At no time of my life did I ever delight 
in such ^^ worshipful society ;'* and I re* 
tained too deep an impression of the 
scenes of courtly refinement I had wit- 
nessed, to be capable of dwindling 
into a mere justice of the peace. I 
sought consolation in the exercise of my 
beneficence; and, though I never en- 
tered the halls of the wealthy, I often 
penetrated into the cottages of the poor : 
and I found what I expected. But, 
though I found the consolation I looked 
for, I did not find it in the degree I looked 
for. I had recourse to the amusements 
of literature : I formed projects,——-^ 
sometimes of investigating the progress 

or 
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or decay of national genius and taste, 
and sometimes of following through it^ 
minutest ramifications a certain memo* 

'able period of history, projects which 

led me from author to autlior ii> wide suc- 
cession, and took away the oppressive 
feelings of passiveoess which frequently 
pursue us, whten we resign ourselves to 
the simple and direct reading of a single 
vrovk* 

But ndther beneficence nor atady af^ 
ibrtled me sufficient occupation. The 
relieving the wants of our neighbour, i$ 
a pursuit which can only employ us at 
intervals, and can never form the leading 
and regular business of our lives. Read* 
ing has its periods of satiety. I fell 
sometimes, for want of an object suffi* 
ciently to exercise the passions, into long 
iits of languor and depression, which 
were inconceivably wearisome. Exer- 
cise and the scenes of nature no longer 
relieved me. The inactivity which came 

over 



i 
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over me made it very difficult for me to 
summon the resolution to go out of 
doors in search of variety. But^ when 
that difficulty was conquered, variety it- 
self affi^rded me no pleasure. The land- 
scape was as if it bad lost the prisraatie 
illusion, which clothes it to the sense of 
sight in such beautiful colours. The 
fields were no longer green, nor the 
skies were bli^ ; or at least they afibni^ 
ed no more pleasure to my eyes^ -than 
they would have done if the grass bad 
been withered, and the heavens shroud* 
ed in pestilence and death. The beau^ 
tiful and the bold forms of valley and 
mountain, which had frequently delight* 
ed me, seemed to my eye loathsome and 
tame and monotonous. The refreshing 
breeze which gives new life even to the 
wearied patient perishing with a fever, 
played in vain upon my countenance 
and among the locks of my hair. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

iiRED of the country, I repaired t0 
London. To be presented at court, and 
occasionally to make one in the rout^ 
the ball, or the festino of a lady of qua- 
Ifty^ were rather necessities I submitted 
to, than pleasures I sought. One ad- 
Tieihtage which I knew I should ind in 
the metropolis was an opportunity of 
frequenting the society of men of genius. 
I heard of a club of authors, several of 
whose works I had read with pleasure, 
and I obtained the favour of being ad- 
mitted an honorary member. The so- 
ciety had assumed to itself a Greek 
natue, as if by way of hint to the igno- 
rant and the illiterate to keep their di- 
stance. 
I did not however find in this society 

ths 
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the pleasure I had anticipated. Un- 
doubtedly in the conversations they held 
I heard many profound reniarks, many 
original conceptions, many pointed re- 
partees, many admirable turns of hu- 
mour and wit. I impute it to the fasti- 
diousness of my own temper^ bred in so* 
litude^ and disgusted with the worlds 
that I so soon grew weary of this classic 
circle. I saw better men than myself^* 
men of elevated rank and refined breed* 
ing, as well as of accomplished miodsy 
who derived fron^ the dinners and sup- 
pers of this clubj and still more from the 
separate society and acquaintance of it9 
members, an enjoyment upon which they 
set a high value. As far as my obser- 
vation of the world extended, it was aU 
ways the more valuable individuals in, 
the class of men of quality and fortune, 
it was such as possessed the most gene- 
rous minds and the most comprehensive 
viewSt who delighted most in the inter- 

course 
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course of men of literature. They were 
the fools, the envious and the self- 
ish, who shunned such intimates, be- 
cause they could not bear to be out- 
done by persons poorer than themselves, 

• 

^nd because they felt the terrifying ap- 
prehension of being reduced by them 
into ciphers. I saw also, contrary to the 
i^ceived opinion, that the men of real 
genius, and who were genuine orna- 
ments of the republic of letters, were al- 
ways men of liberal tempers, of a certain 
nobility and disinterestedness of senti- 
ment, and anxious for the promotion of 
individual and general advantage, how- 
ever they might sometimes be involved 
in petty and degrading altercations and 
disputes. 

On the other hand I must do myself 
the justice to say, that I discovered many 
real blemishes and errors in these con- 
versations. The literary men \yhose ac- 
quaintance I could boast, were frequently 

as 
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as jealous of their fame and supenority, 
as the opulent men, their neighbours, 
were of the preservation and improve- 
ment of their estates. This indeed is 
but natural : every man, who is in any 
way distinguished from the herd of his 
species, will of course set no small value 
upon that thing, whatever it is, (o which 
he is indebted for his distinction. No 
one who has tasted of honour,^ would 
villingly be thrust out among theig- 
noble vulgar. The only thing which 
can defend a man against this pitiful 
jealousy and difieased vigilance, is a ge- 
nerous confidence in his own worth, 
teaching him that it will find its place 
without any dishonest and clandestine 
exertion on his part. The individual 
who is continually blowing the tire of 
his own brilliancy, who asserts and de- 
nies, is direct or artificial, serious or jo- 
' cose, not attending to the inspirations of 
^^ truth and simplicity of heart, but as he 
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thinks may best contribute to advance 
his reputation, if he can at all be ac- 
knowledged for a pleasant companion 
and associate, is so at least with* a very 
powerful draw-back. Such men form to 
themselves an art of conversation by 
which they may best maintain the rank 
in intellect they have acquired. They 
think little of the^ eliciting truth, or a 
conformity to the just laws of equal so- 
ciety, but have trained themselves to a 
trick, either by an artful interruption, a 
brutal retort, a pompous, full sounding 
and well pronounced censure, or an in- 
geniously supported exhibition of sarcas- 
tic mockery, to crush in the outset the 
very appearance of rivalship, and to turn 
the admiration of bystanders entirely 
upon themselves. 

. This is altogether a very pitiful po- 
licy. True literary reputation does not 
depend upon a man*s maintaining a 
shining . figure, in the conversations in 

which 
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which he mixes. If an individual ,bas 
no nobler ambition than to be the 
chairman of his own club, why does he 
commit his thoughts to paper, or scmf 
them through the medium of the press 
into the world ? The moment be has 
done this, he ought to consider himself 
as having pronounced his disdain of the 
fugitive character of a conversation -wit 
or a conversation-bully. I am inclined 
to believe that no one ever uniformly 
maintained, in various companies, the 
first place in subtlety and wit, who bad 
not cultivated this character with dis- 
honest art, and admitted many unmanly 
and disingenuous subterfuges into the 
plan by which he pursued it. If so, the 
shining man of a company is to be put 
down in the lowest class- of persons of 
intellect. If men entitled to a higher 
place have too often submitted to this, it 
is that they have inflicted on themselves 
a voluntary degradation. One excep- 
tion 
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tioD only can I dnrke ^:? rLV £ic?*rs 

ousncss^ which is «bcrp jl 

absolute caco^^'^ i.'-.r^'-c* 

i)is thoogfats 

that all other meo mi!! be eag er to I:5Cea 
to them. 

The man of genins who has de!irereil 
the frait of his meditations and indention 
to the public, has nothing natunuiy to 
do with this inglorious straggle. He 
converses fhat he may infbm and be in« 
formed. He wishes to study the hu<» 
mours, the manners^ and the opinions of 
mankind. He is not unwilling to take 
his share in conversation, because he 
has nothing to conceal, and because be 
would contribute, as far as with modesty 
and propriety he can, to the amusement 
and instruction of others. But his fa« 
vourite place is that of a spectator. lie 
is more eager to add to his own stock of 

* Disease of speaking. 

VOL. lu G o1>^erra'' 
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observation and knowledge, than to thajt 
of bis neighbours. This is natural and 
just : since he knows better bis owo 
wants, than be can know the wants of 
0ny other man ; and since he is more sure 
of the uses that will be made, of the ac- 
quisitions he shall himself obtain. 

Among the literary men I saw in this 
club, or with whom I in some way be* 
came acquainted in consequence of be^ 
jng a member of it, I found one or twp 
exceptions such as I have last describecli 
but the rest were stimulated by the love 
of praise in society, as much as they bad 
been in their writings; and the traps 
they laid for applause were no less gross 
and palpable, than those employed by 9 
favourite actor, or the author of a modem 
comedy. 

Even such members of the club as did 
not sacrifice all truth and justice at th^ 
shrine of a sordid vanity, had the habit, 
as I heard rt once expressed by a cap- 
tious 
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iious visitor at his return from one of 
tbeir meetings, of speaking ds if they 
talked out of a book. I admit that this 
Wa fastidious objection. He who spends 
bis life among books, must be expected 
to contract something of the manner of 
bis constant con^panions. He who would 
disentangle a knotty point, or elucidate 
a grave question of taste, morals or poli- 
tics, must discourse to some degree in 
tbe way of dissertation, or he would dis<* 
course in vain ; and, if, like a disserta- 
tion for popular readers, he takes care to 
relieve his style with something pointed 
and epigrammatic, paints his thoughts 
as he goes on, to the imagination of his 
bearers, interrupts himself gracefully^ 
and is on his guard not to say a word 
too much, he may be allowed to have 
played his part commendably. If by 
talking as out of a book^ is meant no 
more, than that a man speaks correctly^ 
with well chosen words, in a perspicu- 

6 2 oqs 
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dus style, and with phrases neatly turn- 
ed, the ol^ection is eminently unreason- 
able. Such is the true and sound view 
of the subject; but it was in vain to 
argue the point ; so I was made, and so 
I found myself affected. 

I was the spoiled child of the great 
parent, Nature. I delighted only in the 
bold and the free, in what was at one 
and the same time beautiful and lawless.' 
What aspired to please me must be as 
wild as the artless warblings of the cho- 
risters of the woods. Its graces must be 
unexpected, and were endeared so much 
the more tome as they showed themselves 
in the midst of irregularity. What spoke 
to my heart must be a full, mellow and 
protracted note, or a bewitching vibration 
of sound, which seemed to come on pur- 
pose to reward me for listening for a 
time, to what gave no express promise of 
BO pure a delight. 

But, had it been otherwise, an atten- 
3 dance 
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dance once a week, during the season, at 
a club of authors, and the occasional so- 
ciety of its members in the intervals, 
would have afforded but slender mate- 
rials for happiness. It might have an- 
swered to the confections which amuse 
the palate at the ^nd of a feast, but it 
could never appease the appetite of him, 
.ivho feels an uneasy and aching void 
vritbin> and U in bot chase for the boon 
4)f content., 



» ■ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Among Ihe members of our club who 
were not themselves authors^ there werfe 
a few yiho were amotig tfce most distiiv- 
ga?sbcd dmaments of th* Englfeh 8€f- 
nale. The mtercotirse of these ■iticfj 
was particularly delightful to -me. ThiJr 
manners were more urbane^ attentive, 
flattering and uniform^ than those of the 
professional authors. They were gentle- 
men by birth and t)y education ; and, 
as they had not the same goad urging 
them along in the pursuit of praise as 
those who embraced literature as a pro- 
fession^ their passions, at least as seen 
within these walls, were less restless, 
their views more enlarged, and their souls 
possessed of more calm and repose. 
In this comparison, be it remembered, I 

speak 
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Speak only of the majority of the authors 
who were members of (his club. Among 
fbem I knew some ilhistrioiis excep- 
tions ; and I should think myself highly 
censurable in deciding from those I saw^ 
iipon the merits of others M^hom I never 
kne^. 

The pleasure however I felt hi the in- 

terccmrse of such of our members 0s were 

Mtialof^^ ami the iKlnwiriltion witH Wbick 

IL wa^ rmpfe^ed of their mannen^ and 

tehVpef^ in^ed nfe with the desire of 

4ieic$Dffiiti^ myself ft representative ifi iHe 

£«i|^i8h plar)iaifi4^t. It will readily be 

•petceivtd^ how ill my temper was suited 

4otheiiii9^ of courting sufir^ges and 

liDlieitihg votes. In this one instance I 

«DDiquered my temper. I promised my« 

MKlf tbdt it sboald be but for once. I 

-bbmied niy^f for being so u^ibending 

to the manners of tlte world. I saw that 

the task I was undertaking, would afford^^ 

me a copious opportimity (^studying the 

humours 
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humours and predilections of the mid* 
dling and lower classes of the commu- 
nity : why should I quit the stage of 
human life without having obtained such 
an opportunity ? I made myself popular, 
and I resolved to do so. I gave enter- 
tainments, and I delivered speeches. | 
laughed it the rude jokes of handicrafts* 
mcn> and I cracked my* jokes in returnv 
I smoked my ptpe, and toasted Churcb 
and Kingi and the wooden walU of old 
England. I saw that^ in complying witb 
the plain^ coarse manners of my const!* 
•tuents, I ran no such risk> as I had done 
in my former compliances with the man- 
nersof the OxQnians and the Parisians; 
and, instead of despising myself for what 
I did, I esteemed myself the more^ in 
proportion as I found that I possessed 
one faculty which I had not before sus- 
pected, and as I was able thus stoically to 
adapt myself to a certain object, and pur« 
sue it to the end. I was elected by a 

con- 



Goa3iderable majority of votes^ and those * 
^bo bad supported me with their suf- 
frages, or who had vociferated and huz- 
zaed in my behalf, were satisfied that 
tbey had gained a more important cause, 
than could have been secured by the de- 
liverance of an oppressed country, or 
the .emancipation of one quarter of the 
world. 

I entered with awe the walls of the 
British parliament. I recollected the il- 
lustrious men of past ages who had 
- figured upon that scene. I recollected 
the glorious struggles of our ancestors 
which had there been made, and by 
means of which greater privileges apd li- 
berties had been secured to the people of 
England, than any of the neighbouring 
.eouotries could boast. I looked round 
witb complacence upon the accomplish* 
ed characters who now filled some of the 
,most conspicuous seats on those benches. 
.1 eagerly courted the.acquaintapce of 

G 5 these: 
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these leaders. I wps desirous to ander- 
stand their views^ and enter into their 
projects. 

There is always something more in- 
teresting, to a young and uncerrupted 
mind, in the cause of opposition, than in 
the cause of administration. The to- 
pics on which they have to expatiate, are 
of a more animated and liberal cast: 
rhetoric ever finds a more congenial and 
less thorny tield, in the office of attack, 
than in that of defence. Liberty is the 
theme of their declamation; and their 
bosoms beat with the thought, that they 
are pleading the cause of tl»e great mass 
of their countrymen, who are denied the 
advantage of being able to plead for 
themselves* Beside which, modern go- 
vernments always must, or lat least aU 
ways do, have recourse to various nK)des^ 
of proceeding, not exactly in accord with 
pure notions of integrity ; a statesman 
in place cannot, but in a very limited 

senss 
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aetise of the \i^rd, be an honest man. I 
therefore enKsted myself in the rankis of 
opposition. 

Biit, in proportron as I became more 
^milmrly acquainted with the maxims 
and views of opposition, I felt my salick 
Action in them diminished. I saw that 
their aim was to thrust the ministers in 
possession out of office, that they might 
^ake their places. I became aware tliat 
"ihey objected to many things, not be- 
cause they were bad, but because 
their defects, real or apparent, affordett 
-|jlau^ibte topics of declamation. I per- 
ceived^ that the spirit of censuring the 
measures of government grew too much 
into a habit, and was directed too much 
by the intention of bringing the imme- 
diate conductors of public affairs intft^ 
discl^dit and contempt. I acquitted 
the most considerable of the leaders 
from the consciousness of pursuing so 
pitiful a pkn; men of generous minds 
^ ^ will 
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will always dwell upon that riew of the 
business in which they are engaged^ 
which is most congenial to their natural 
tempers. But, beside every other dis^ 
advantage attending them in this sitiia<) 
tion, persons of merit, engaged in a 
party, must accommodate themselves to 
the views of the dullest and meanest 
of their adherents, to their impatienoe» 
their perverseness, and their acrimony; 
they must employ a thousand arts to 
soothe their prejudices, and keep them in 
temper ; and as, in every party that ever 
existed, the fools greatly outnumber the 
men of understanding, so in matters of 
party it will infallibly happen, that the 
honourable and the sage must^ on a thou* 
sand occasions, be made the tools and 
dupes of the vilest of the herd. A par- 
liamentary leader scarcely appeared to 
me tlie same man in a political consulta* 
tion, that he had done in a literary dub. 
In bis club he was free, ingenuous and 

gay; 
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-^ay ; in bis political cbaraeter he was 
rigflant and nneasyj calcukttng witti 
^stless anxiety upon appearances and re- 
sults, and still burning with ever new 
disappointments. 

I saw that the public character of 
JBngland, as it exists in the best pages of 
«ar history, was gone. I perceived that 
'^Bre were grown a commercial and arilh^- 
inetical nation*; and tbat, as we extend- 
ed the swperficies of our empire, we lost 
its moral sinews and its strength. The 
addednufnberswhich havebeen engrafted 
upon both- honses of par^ianient^ have dei- 
st royed the health and independence of 
its legislature; the wealth of either In- 
dia has been poured upon us, to smo- 
ther that free spirit which can never be 
preserved but in a moderate fortune; 
contractors, directors and upstarts, men 
fattened on the vilals of their feilow^i- 
tizens, have taken the place which was 
once filled by the Wentworths, the Sel- 

dens^ 
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dens, ^nd the Hydes. By the'mcfre pio* 
ject, the mast detestable and fat^l that 
ever was devised, of England borrowing 
of the individuals who Constitute £t^g« 
land, and accumulating what is called t 
national debt, she has mortgaged her 
sons to an interminable slavery. 

I did not however immediately see 
things in this point of view. I regarded 
n)y entrance into the station of an 
English senator, as a memorable epoch 
in my life. I said, I have been too long 
a TOere spectator of the scene of exis- 
tence ; it is owing to this, that I have 
felt such a constant corroding and dissa* 
tisfaction ; I will now take an active part. 
In the measures which are adopted I witt 
have a voice; I will contribute by my 
advice to their improvement or their 
overthrow ; I will study the principles of 
legislation ; I will detect bad laws, and 
procure their abrogation ; I will bring, 
forward such regulations as the present 

state 



state of manners and policy demands^. 
I wiH from time to time urge and uni 
fold in a greater or a smalter circle, as 
occasion may ofTer, such maxims, as may 
Msensibly tend to the correction and 
^elevation of the character of my coun- 
try. 

I know not whether it was owing to 
any radical vice in my disposition, but I 
did not long persist in these gallant re- 
m>lations. The difficulties were much 
greater, than at a distance I had i mar- 
gined. The contrast which gradually 
obtruded up6n me, between England as 
I fornid her in the volumes of her history, 
and England as* she now was, and had 
Insensibly become for more than a hun- 
dred years, damped the ardour of my 
enthusiasm^ 

; Once Or twice indeed I felt that ani^ 
mation which raised my soul to such a 
pitch, (hat I was conscious I badnothrng 

left. 
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kftj for the moment^ to desire. Soid< 
measures m wh'icb I bad a part^ we^ c 
immediate importance to the welfare o 
thousands. Some struggles in wbicb 
joined were arduous ^ some victories^ l 
which I was one among the conqueron 
carried transport to my heart. I wit 
nessed situations, like that which Bufk 
describes upon the repeal of the Ameri 
can Stamp Act, ** When at length,, afic 
the suitors most interested respecting th 
issue, had waited with a trembling ani 
anxious expectation,, almost to a winter' 
return of lights the doors of the hous 
were throwa open,, and shewed them th 
figure of their deliverer in the momen 
of his well-earned triumph ; when the 
jumped upon him like children on 
long absent father, and clung about hir 
as captives about their redeemer." Bt 
these occasions were of rare occurrence 
we soon fell back into tlie shop-keepin 

an 
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and traffic-trained character I deplored ; 
and even to these triumphs themselves, 
80 beautiful to the eye, it was often found 
that treachery^ calculation and cabal bad 
contributed their polluted aid« 



CHAP- 
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CHAPTER X, 

UisPLEASED with the phenomena 
which I observed in the seat of enu 
pire, and satiated with the beauties of 
my paternal estate, I resolved once more 
to pass over to the continent^ and to- 
seek in the spectacle of different conn- 
tries, and the investigation of dissimilar 
manners, relief from the ^nnui which de- 
voured me. 

This expedient seemed at first to an- 
swer my purpose. Novelty and change 
have a sovereign power over the human 
mind. 

But the efficacy of this remedy did 
not last long. Wherever I went, I car- 
ried a secret uneasiness along with me* 
When I left Paris for Vienna, or Vienna 
for Madrid, I journeyed a solitary ]ndi« 

vidual 
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^Ulual along the tedious road; and, 
^^ben I entered my inn, the same soli- 
tude and uncomfortable sensation en- 
"^^red along with me. 

I turned aside to examine remarkable 

'^Mi^ects the fame of which had reached 

^^e\ I visited sorwe celebrated convent 

X^fnTonks ; I took tt>e freedom tointrou 

Xlobe myself to donie ^AaiMmite ^oiloctor 

"nf ouriositJies, to MAie statesman or ge* 

^«iM^i i^tfrted- itom ibe iynsy scdne, tb 

>MMkitf*t|fftf|^8(i)»ber<cfr po^ whose ittcitbra- 

*tioM bad d^%hted the world, I wds 

-getrcftHy f(Mtunate enough to make my 

Visit tgtteibh^ to the hosi I selected ; I 

ifiaAttited his tmtes ; I expressed, in the 

'^faonert latigoagts of truth -and feeling, the 

sense I entehatned of his ^^haracter bdH 

^imrits/ Thisnort of a(vocat ion afforded 

-Me a tefAporiry f^teai^rre; biit it often 

•left me in a state of vMrt painfiil scnsa* 

^^ti Chan it found me, aind impressed 

opDiV.ine the inelaQcholy conviction 6f 

. J the 
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the unsubstantial nature of all bomaa 
enjoyments. 

Sometimes I joined company with H • 
fellow-traveller, whom chance directed 
to the same point, or whom I was able^ ._ 
by some allurement of pleasure or adf 
.vantage, to prevail upon to pursue my — 
route. In some cases I was disdppoit^t— - 
ed in my companion^ found him tc^ally 
different from what on a slight observa^ 
tion I had conceived him to be^ and 
either separated from him before half^ 
our journey was completed, or cursed a 
hundred times the obligation I had con- 
tracted, which, perhaps for twenty days 
successively, rendered me the slave of a 
frigid civility. At other times, it oiay be, 
the conversation of my fellow-traveller 
afforded me an unfeigned delight ; and 
then I bitterly regretted the fugitive na- 
ture of our intercourse. The sensation 
I felt was such as has been experienced 
by passengers, in a stage-coach, who 

have 
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*^ve just had time to contract a liking 
'^r each other, who have whispered to 
^•^emselvcs, boW agreeable, how anima« 
*^d, how well-informed or how facetious 
^^ this stranger, who have met in a 
fomestic way at breakfaflt, at dinner and 
It supper, who have wished each other 
ood-night at the close of the day, and 
with salutations in the morning, 
"^i^hen suddenly the vehicle whirls them 
'^ Tito some vast city, the step of the car- 
riage is let down, one passes one way 
^nd dnother another, one calls for a 
c^haise to convey him up the country, 
and another hastens with his baggage to 
the port, being engaged in some distant 
voyage. 

Frequently I sojourned for two, three 
or four months in some polite or learned 
residence ; and, when I had just had 
time to familiarise myself with its most 
valuable inhabitants, was impelled to call 
to mind, that this was not my home, and 

that 
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that it was time to withdraw. V 
should I stay ? The language, the qb 
ners and the scene were not native 
me ; and it was nothing but the na 
sity of departing that made me rcgr 
place, which, if I had been compe 
to take up my abode in it, would spi 
ily have lost its illusion. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

•*- Saw that I was alone, and I desired ta 
'^^ve a friend. Friends in the ordinary 
^^rise of the word, and that by no means 
^ contemptible sense, I had many: 
*^1ends who found pleasure in my con- 
versation, who were convinced of the in- 
^^grity of my principles of conduct, and 
^ho would have trusted me in the most 
important concerns. But what sort of a 
Triend is it, whose kindness shall produce 
^ conviction in my mind, that I do not 
stand alone in the world ? This must be 
a friend, who is to me as another self, who 
joys in all my joys, and grieves in all my 
sorrows, not with a joy or grief that looks 
like compliment, not with a sympathy 
^hat changes into smiles when I am no 
lon^r present, though my head con- 
% tinues 



lU 
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tinuesbcnt to the earth with angiiisl 
I do not condefhn the man, upon \^ 
wound through my vitals acts b 
scratch ; I know that his feeh'ngs 
tural; I admit him for just, hone 
humane, a valuable member of s 
But he is not the brother of my he 
will not suffer myself to be beguile 
to fall into so wretched an error, 
mistake the friendship of good-h 
or even of esteem, for the frie 
which can best console a man ii 
n)ity and wretchedness, whether o 
or external circumstances. I walk 
these men as in an agreeable prom< 
I speak to one and another, ai 
cheered with the sight of their 
countenances; but they are noth 
me ; I know that, when death re 
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^^3 has been truly said to be a sentiment 
^hat can grasp but one individual in \ii 
embrace. The person who entertains 
^his sentiment.. must see in his friend 
^ creature of a # species by himself, 
^^^ust respect and be attached to him 
^t^ove all the world, and be deeply 

m 

p^^nvinced that the loss of him would be 
?- <^alamity, which nothing earthly could 
'^^^pain By long habit he must have 
^^adehis friend a part of himselt", must 
^^ incapable of any [)lcasure in pn])lic, in 
* fading, in travelling, of which he docs 
^^^^t make his friend, at least in idea, a 
^^rtaker, or of passing a day or an hour, 
^*^ the conceptions of which the thought 
^^f his friend does not mingle itself. 

How many disappointments did I 

Sustain in the search after a friend ! How 

Mien this treasure appeared as it were 

V'ithin my grasp, and then glided uw:iy- 

from my eager embrace I 1 he desire to 

|)6?sess it, was one of the earliest passions 

VOL, 11. H 'of 
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No, if he can close my eyes, and tl 
return with a free and unembarras 
mind to his ordinary business and a^ro 
tions, this is not love. 

I know not how other men are con 
tuted ; but something of this sort sec 
ed essential to my happiness. It is 
wonderful perhaps, that I, who had b< 
80 circumstanced from my infancy, as 
accustom me to apprehend every disc 
to my feelings and tastes as mortal to 
serenity of my mind, should have had 
impatient a thirst for friendship. 1 
principle of the sentiment may be 
plained mechanically, and is perhaps^ 
a considerable degree, mechanical in 
operation. The circumstances, whet; 
allied to pleasure or pain, in which I 
placed, strike upon my mind, and p 
duce a given sensation, I do not w 
to stand alone, but to consider myseli 
part only of a whole. If that which p 
duces sensation in me, produces sen 

t: 
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tion no where else, I am substantially 
alone. If the lash inflicted on nne, will, 
being inflicted on another, be attended 
^^ith a sirtiilar eflFect, I then know that 
there is a being of Ihe sanne species or 
genus with myself. Still we are, each of 
^s, substantive and independent. But, 
^^ there is a being who feels the blow un- 
^er which I flinch, in whom my scnsa- 
tioiis are by a kind of necessity echoed 
^^id repeated, that being is a part of my- 
^<2lfr Every reasoning and sensitive crea- 
• ^Vire seems intuitively to require, to his 
l^rfectly just and proper state, this sort of 
^^mpathy. It is inconceivable how great 
^11 alleviation is in this way aflTorded, 
-^ow it mitigates the agony of every kind 
^f distress. It is inconceivable in how 
tjeep and insurmountable a solitude that 
Creature is involved, who looks every 
\irh.ere around for sympathy, but looks in 
vain. Society, an active and a crowded 
scene^ is the furthest in the world from 

relieving 
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relieving the sensation of this solitude^ 
The more moving and variegated is thes 
assembly in which I am present^ the^ 
more full is my conviction that. I am 
alone. ~ I should find as much consola^ 
tion and rest among what the satfris^: 
culls, the vitrified inhabitants of tJM 
planet Mercury^ as here. 

The operationi as I have said, ie in 
cue view of it mechanical ; in another it 
is purely intellectual and moral. To the 
happiness of every human creature> al 
least in a civilised state, it is perhaps nt4 
cessary that he should esteem himielfjf 
that he shpuld regard himself as an ob«; 
ject of complacenqy and honour. Bat 
in tfais^ as well as every other speciea of 
creed) it should sceoi almost impossible 
Ipr any one to be a firm believer, if thene 
are no other persons in the worfd of the 
same sect as himself. However worthy 
and valuable he may endeavour to con- 
sider himself, bis persuasion will be at- 
tended. 
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ded with little confidence and soli- 
^ * ^^9 if it does not find support in ttie 
*]^^^"^gmcntfi of other nficn. The martyr^ 
lb€ ch^oipion of popular pretensions^ 
^'^^erfglly cnieountcrs the terrors of s 
1))4Q eKcptttioD^ provided the theatrf 
which he ifliQ die i« filled with hie 
tSnOkXfiQ. . A^^ io \h\% respect thf 
^Hgth (^ attachment qnd approbatbCMy 
n ff^f or in onej will spinctimes com^ 
^^^QBftt^ the le^ conspippouB compUr 
^^nce jof thousafodp. I rememher to 
wiiv€ ^rd a very vain n\W ^ay^ *^ I have 
^ liiwn^red friends, ^ny one of whom 
inrQidd willingly die^ if it i^er^ required 
fi>r my fH^Q«(^rvation or welfare :'* no won- 
der that such a man ahould be conti<p 
fiually buoyed up with high spirits^ and 
enjoy the most enviable sensations. 
Alas^ what this man was able to per- 
suade himself he possessed in so wild an 
exuberance^ I sought for through- life, 
and fbuxid in no single instance ! — 



Awls' 
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Thus I spent more than twenty years 
of my life, continually in search of con- 
tentment, which as invariably eluded my 
pursuit. My disposition was. always sa- 
turnine. I wanted something, I knew 
not what. I sought it in solitude and in 
crowds, in travel and at home, in ambi- 
tion and in independence. My -ideai 
moved slow ; I was prone to enmd. I 
wandered among mountains and rivers^ 
through verdant plains, arid over im- 
mense precipices ; but nature had no 
beauties. I plunged into the soe!iety'>o? 
the rich, the gay, the witty and the elo- 
quent ; but I sighed ; disquisition did 
not rouse meto animation; laughter waS 
death to my flagging spirits. 

This disease, which afflicted tne at 
first but in a mo<lerate degree, grcvr 
upon iTie j^rpetually from year to year. 
As I advanced in life, my prospects be- 

4 

came less gilded with the sunshine of 
hope ; and, as the illusion of the scenes 

of 
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of which I was successively a spectator 
wore out, . I felt with deeper dejection 
that I was alone in the world. 

It will readily be supposed, that in 
these twenty years of my life I met with 
many adventures ; and that, if I wqre 
so inclined, I might, instead of con- 
fining myself as I have done to gene- 
rals, have related a variety of minute 
circumstances, sometimes calculated to 
amuse the fancy, and sometimes to agi- 
tate the sympathetic and generous feel- 
ings, of every reader. I might have de- 
scribed many pleasing and many pathe- 
tic incidents in Merionethshire : I might 
have enlarged upon my club of authors], 
and thus, in place of making my vo- 
lumes a moral tale, have converted them 
into a vehicle for personal satire: I 
might have expanded the story of 
my pplitical life, and presented the 
reader with many anecdotes of cele- 
brated characters, that the world has 

H 5 little 



little dreamed of 1 1 might liava described 
the casualties of injr trafek, and the 
heart-breaking delasions and disi^point'^ 
ments bf a pretended frieitdsfaip. It is by 
no means for want of matenalSj that I 
have touched with ao light a hand U|ion 
this large portion of my life. But I wil« 
lingly sacrifice these topics^^ I hasten to 
the events^ which have pressed with ao 
terrible a weight on my hearty atid have 
formed my principal motive to beoome 
my own historian* 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER 35111 

X WM W^ near foriy-'^^ years of «ge. 
TrpvelHng on some faetitious occasiati 
«)ear the lakoe ^f Wecrtmorlafid a^d Cum*- 
beirl^Bd, aad Ikitenii)^^ as my custom was 
after whatever was- extraordinary and in- 
teresli^g (I listened^ 95 the reader hasrhy 
itus tifne .p^rceived^ with vain h^pe ; 
what was lulled extr^oidin^ry ha(j scarce-^ 
iy the power to excite my attention s what 
.ftitereste<i others n>Qved npt m^), I 
V^ti>ld;pf a gentleni^n^ Uy name Mac-: 
n^il^ tl^at hjad resicWd in.^ch i^n foreijg^ 
jCOuntFies^ and was 3upf)osed p^rtic^^rly 
to b^ve pQ6S€#$!^d th^ CQnfi4€nce of the 
cielejbrated Jea«n Jacques Rousseau^ wha 
had bee«) some years an inhabitant 
Kp^ tbi^ banks of the Windermere^ H^ 
l^d 9 firmly of ikugltf ers, to the form- 
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ing whose manners and mind he and 
his wife had devoted themselves; so 
that this man who had travelled so mucby 
and whose understanding was so highly 
cultivated and refined, seemed to have 
no further business remaining in life, ex- 
cept to provide the children, the off- 
spring of his marriage, with the motives 
and means of a virtuous and happy exis- 
tence. 

The history of his wife was somewhat 
uncommon. She had been born on 
English ground, but he met with her iti 
the Ecclesiastical Territory in Italy, She 
bad eloped to her present consort, not 
from her parents, but from a man calling 
himself her husband. This man, an 
Italian by birth, had been her instructor 
in music ; he was old^ deformed, avari- 
cious and profligate:. The father of the 
lady had considered his exterior as a sul^ 
ficient security, against any injury to 
which his daughter might be exposed, 

and^ 
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nd, pleased with his visitor's <ionversa- 
^ion and professional talents, had with- 
-out scruple invited him to spend month 
^fter month under his roof. This repul- 
sive baboon however, soon conceived the 
plan of robbing his benefactor of his only 
child ; and he succeeded in the attempt. 
He talked the language of love to a 
bloomiiig and inexperienced girl, to 
whom, that language had never before 
been addressed ; his voice was harmony, 
and his manners specious, gentle and in- 
sinuating. He won her regard, and, 
'before she had completed her sixteenth 
year, prevailed on her to desert her pa- 
ternal roof. « 

No sooner had he conveyed her 
to his native country, than be threw 
off the mask toward her. Her fortune 
was entirely dependent on her father, 
except a small portion, which was dis- 
puted with the worthy bridegroom in 
the English courts, and which he soon 

found 






found refison to believe b^ sliould never 
obtain. He inad^ hcjr a prUaiicr ia^ 
dismantled and uewhcpis^Mfnecaiitle wbicb 
he had inherited frosn his father, and set 
over her hi^ $ister,^ m ugly ^ htipsel^ 
but who, havir^g obtained uo ^advantagie^ 
either from educ^ition or example, wa^ 
^n a singular degree vdgar^c ipsoteajt 4!|4 
brutal. 

In this situation ahe lived when,aboul 
twelve months after the period in which 
she left her father's bouse, m.r. Maoaeil 
on his travels heard something of ber 
story, and, like a true knight- errant, wajS 
prompted to besiege her castle. He had 
seen her twice under her father's roof-* 
he had lamented, like every other friend 
of the iajniiy, the vile artifices by whicb 
she bad beep, trepanned ; and, bein^ 
BOW informed th^t she was shuit uf> as.^ft 
prisoner, and kept from the sight of every 
human being, exc/^pt her betrayer, and 
the hag, bis sister, he determined to 

offer 



mfikf hm ddiver^nce. By meam of a 
bribe to one of the servants, be coiu 
tri¥ed to have a letter conveyed to ker 
hands* Tbe young lady had had leisure 
to fepant of her rashness, and to recoU 
lact with infinite remorse the endear-- 
ments of her natal roof. To receive a 
lio^ from her countryman, a gentleman 
whom she remembered to have seen at 
b^er father'^ table, afforded her inde« 
scribablse pleasure* She knew that the 
charactei* of mr< Macneil had always 
been appken of as the n(iodet of m^ 
tegrity and bono.ur. In her perilous si- 
tuation which she regarded with infinite 
loathing, she judged that some risk w^ 
tndispensible* She wrote an answer^ 
enquiring respecting her father f mother 
she had none in existence^ J^ing in* 
fermed that he still livedo but waaincon^ 
solable for her loss, she became not less 
^nest than her correspondent, that he 

ahould provide the o^ana of ber escape* 

She 
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She trembled to think whether her father 
would receive her ; sometimes she repre- 
sented him to herself as a stem judge, 
refusing her intreatics, at others as the 
victim of offended love, reproaching her 
with eyes of death and despair : she de* 
sired however to cast herself at his feet, 
though that moment were to be her. 
last. 

Mr. Macneil concerted every thing 
with the utmost delicacy and honour. 
He provided an Italian, a woman of cha- 
racter and of some rank, to be the com- 
panion of his protegee in her journqy ; 
he himself observed the strictest cere- 
mony toward them, and attended them no 
more than was necessary for safety and 
indispensible accommodation ; and be 
had the satisfaction to deliver this \n^ 
teresting female into the hands of her 
aged parent. 

The reconciliation was easily made, 
and was scarcely more affecting to the 

parties 
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parties themselves, than to the person 
who had been the happy means of their 
restoration to each other. Mr. Mac- 
neil became the declared lover of the 
lady he had rescued from slavery. Her 
marriage with her Italian seducer was 
speedily dissolved ; and, fortunately, no 
child had been the issue of this ill- 
onaened connection; Still however there 
Was a difficulty. The beaiitiful peni- 
tent dwelt,- with all the bitterness of re- 
morse, upon her youthful offence, and a 
thousand times protested that^ as she 
had rendered herself unworthy, she 
would never consent to become the wife 
of an honourable man. Beside which, 
she continually recollected with agony 
the cruel manner in which she had fled 
from an indulgent father, and almost 
broken his heart, and vowed that, so 
long as he lived, she would never again 
quit the paternal roof. • These objeo 
tions, tbe^impassioned dictates of a well- 
constituted 
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constituted ihind) dwelling with exqui*— 
siteness u|X)n an offence so early conv^ 
mitted, and so exemplarily atoned, wer^ 
at length got over ; and, after eight 
months of struggle and sorrow, she gav 
her hand in second and happy tnarria, 
to the man of her fatber^B choice, as w 
as of her own, 

I know not whether thisjtory will 
found 80 striking in the repetition, m 
was to me when I first' heard it. But 
felt an uncommon desire to visit the 
mily which I heard thus describe^. My^ 
desire was increased by a conversatioft^ 
respecting the character of mrs. Macueil, 
b^ween two ladies, within the walls ot 
one of the most elegant mansions on the 
lakes^ at which I happened to b^ pre« 
sent. One of them was her opponent^ 
and the other her admirer. The latter 
spoke, in terms of the highest applause, of 
the qualifications and accomplishment^ 
of the young l^dies^ her daughters. 

This 



This drew from the gentlewoman of 
verer temper a pathetic lamentation 
•ver their unfortuate situation. No 
oman> she said, who respected her own 
haracter, could afTord them cotmte^ 
lancei no man who was not dead to all 
*^he decencies of human life, could offer 
"them his hand in marriage. Tbcy were 
-devoted to misery and dishonour by the 
tory circumstance of their birth ; and 
she held the father no less culpable ia 
mtirrying a wonian under mrs. Macneirs 
unfortunate predicament^ and making 
her the mother of his children, than if 
he had married a person, on whom was 
entailed the most loathsome hereditary 
dise&se. What could be thought, as a 
matrouj of a girl who at sixteen had run 
away with an Italian fidler ? How many 
clandestine provocatives to depravity 
must she have listened to from him, be- 
fore she could have been prevailed upon 
to take so outrageous a step ? When he 

bad 
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had conveyed her into Italy, he i 
duced her to his own friends, an 
doubt her principal associates fort'L 
three years had bcqn sharpers and pr 
tutes. The consequence was, that 
impudently eloped with a stranger fr 
the husband of her choice,, as she h 
before eloped from her misguided fat be 
Poor, wretched miss Macneils, sealc 
to perdition ! What lessons could th.e. 
i;eccive from such a mother, but lessoni 
of debauchery ! So impure a mind could 
not instil into thenn sentiments of virtue 
if she would, and would not, if she 
could. She remembered, the gentlewo- 
man added> to have seen the young la- 
dies at Kendal theatre ; they were fin?^ 
girls ; the more was the pity ! 

The partisan of mrs. Macneil put no 
less warmth into her reply, than her ad- 
versary had given to her invective. She 
knew little of the lady herself, in conser 
qucnce of the rules of society by which 

she 
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she Was excluded from the visiting circles 
of the neighbourhood. Once however 
she had chanced to be her fellow-traveller 
i n a public vehicle from York to Lon- 
cJofi ; and she had heard much more of 
Jier, than she had then had an opportu- 
"J^ily to observe. From every thing she 
"t^ad seen, and every thing she could coU 
', she was persuaded it was impossible 
any thing in the form of a woman, to 
xeed the present correctness of mrs. 
acneiFs conversation and conduct/" 
hy should it be supposed that an error 
^^^-->mmitted before the age of sixteen, 
^^ould never be atoned? How much 
as a young person, at so immature an 
^, exposed to the stratagems and wiles 
an experienced seducer! A better 
Jiadge of morals than she could pretend 
Xo be, had pronounced, that deep and^ 
cixemplary penitence for an unwary fault, 
Ipvas a fuller security for rectitude, than 

inno- 
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inncKcncc itself*. Mrs. Macneil, h^^^^ 
advocate added, had been distinguisb^^^ 
when a child, for the strength of b 
judgment and the delicacy of her sent 
ments; once she had fallen i but 
had speedily recovered ; and malice i 
self could not discover a blemisli iti b 
since that period. Migbt she not^ if b 
present character was such as it was 
presented, be a more perfect monitor f<^ 
the young, in proportion as sbe under 
rtood more of the evils against which 
warned them, and had felt the calamity ? 
The lady wIk) maintained this side o^ 
the argument said, that she did not pre<^ 
tend to dispute the propriety of the rule, 
by which mrs. Macneil was given up 
almost exclusively to the society of the 
other sex, but added, that a humane 
judge would often drop a tear of pity, 
over the severity of the sentence be- was 

* Luke, chap, xv, ver. 7- 

com- 
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compelled to pronounce. Why, though 
■hr^. Macneil could never atone to the 
miles of established decorum, should we 
ite(visc tobdieve, that she had atoned to 
<jod, and to the principles of rectitude ? 
wTiy, though she was forbidden the so- 
ifety of her sex, should the same prohi- 
"bition be extended to her daughters ? 
Indeed most of the ladies in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lakes, had felt the pro- 
priety of the distinction, and had beeti 
eager to afford them every countenance 
fn their power. She understood from 
the most undoubted authority, that they 
>vcre brought up with a refinement and 
rtgidness of sentiment, in every point 
tvith which modesty was concerned, be- 
y^ond what was furnished by any other 
tiving example of female education. 
Their father was the most faultless and 
unexceptionable in his habits, of any 
gentleman irt all the northern counties ; 
and, if propriety of character in young 

wooKjn 
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women could be secured by the diligence^ 
discernment and rectitude of both their 
parents, there were no persons of their 
age who bid fairer to be an ornaoienfc 
to their sex than the miss Macncils. - 
All that I heard of mr. Macneil and. 
his family, inspired in me the wish noC 
to quit Westmorland, till 1 had seen 
them. The father of the family was re- 
presented as extremely attached to bis 
wife ; and, as her unfortunate history 
rendered her liable to little slights and 
affronts, he shrunk from all intercourse 
with his provincial neighbours. He 
would not accept any privilege from the 
males of a house, which might only eerve 
to remind him of the severe law dealt 
out to the partner of his life. He felt 
too intimately for her honour, her plea* 
sures and her pains, to be capable of 
being persuaded of the justice of the 
treatment she received. In Ir.ith, as I 
understood from the most exact infor- 
2 mat ion, 
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fimtion^ it was no great sacrifice he made, 
in giving up the conversation of his rural 
neighbours. He had resources enough 
in himself and the inmates of his own 
roof. They were far the most polished 
and elegant family^ if politeness consists 
in intellectual refinement, in the circuit 
of the lakes. He had accumulated from 
the living society of men of genius, the 
materials and the principles of thinking. 
The young ladies excelled in the arts of 
music and design. The mother had 
paid dear for her progress in the* former 
of these ; but her progress was conspi- 
cuous. They frequently made little con- 
certs under their own roof; Tbev read 
together, and compared the impressions 
they received from, and the judgments 
they formed upon, what they read. They 
spent solitary hours enough in the so- 
briety of the morning, to inspire them 
with a zest for each other's society in the 
latter part of the day. Mr. Macneil, as 
VOL.' II. I I have 



therefore no knowlcdgej, no ta 
ingi no moral sentimentj no s 
or deducuon wbicb his sagacit 
in his own bosom. All his ti 
this sort were brought into th< 
stock. In this happy/amily i 
no discordant ppini.ons, no on 
say, " This is rash ; that is 
this is contrary to the judgmt 
- world; you must learn to I 
. others, or you must expect ' 
liked;" and thus to chill tb 
blossoms of refleclioq aod 
Tbey needed not to be told, th 
is.irfi^id to Ibiuk unlike others 
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truded upon by stragglers^ whom the 
fashion of an excursion to the lakes had 
brought to bis door. Some came with 
letters of recommendation, and some 
without. Some were induced by curio- 
sity to see the friend of Jean Jacques 
Kousseau, and some to see the lady who 
had two husbands, both of them living. 
With the improper, conduct and indcli- 
cacy of one or two of these wanderers 
011*. Macneil had been highly displeased. 
He had desired his friends to yield no 
more letters of introduction to the mere 
importunities of the idle. He saw no 
reason why he should suffer his time to 
be intruded upon, and his serenity to be 
ruffled, by.th^ curiosity of indolent tra- 
vellers who did not know how to dispose 
of themselves. The lady, the advocate 
of njrs. Macneil, to "whom I communi* 
cated ray wish, did not fail therefore to 
assure me, that I sliould not gain entrance 
ov^r the threshold of their house. This 

I 2 un favour- 
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unfavourable prediction perhaps piqued 
' me the more, and I sat down, and ad- 
dressed the following letter to the gen- 
tleman whose acquaintance I was de- 
sirous to obtain. 

SIR, 

I HAVE beard your character described 
in a way so peculiarly conformable to 
my notions and predilections, that I am 
desirous to be indulged with an hour of 
your conversation. 

You have been intruded upon, I am 
told, by the idle and the frivolous j ybu 
are a lover of solitude; you are happy in 
thcAbosom of your family : these ai*e the 
reasons which have been alleged to roe, 
why I ought not to expect to obtain 
the favour I solicit. I shall at least 

* 

weaken the objections which have 
been urged, if I can satisfy you that I 
am not of the class of the persohs who 
have occasioned your displeasure. 

I am 



» . . 
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' I am no curious man : what have I to 
be curious about ? I am nearly forty-five 
years of age. I have seen the world, 
through all its gradations, and in most 
of the countries of Europe. In my 
youth I was a wild roe among the moun- 
tains of Wales : as I grew up, I entered 
iipon the scenes of active life, foolishly; 
not criminally. I contracted an early 
distaste for the practices and the society 
of the world. I have lived much alone 
'^— I have not been happy. When I 
likve gone into company, mefe acquain- 
tance have not interested me ; a friend 
(a friend, in the perhaps romantic sense 
of the word) I never found. I am no 
doubt a very weak creature ; I am not 
like Solomon's good man, " satisfied 
from myself.** Such is my history ; am 
I one of those persons whose intrusion 
you would wish to forbid ? 

Why am I desirous to pay one visit to 
the roof of mr. Macneil ? I know not 

whether 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

JS/Ly application had the desired is^ue. 
A polite answer was returned^ expiTss- 
ing that mr. Macneil would be happy to 
be favoured with my visit. I was the 
more flattcrcii with this, as the lady to 
whom I had mentioned my desire, a wo- 
man^of no common sagacity, had pre- 
dicted a different event, 

I hastened to make use of the privi- 
lege I had obtained. I found the hou^ 
of mr. Macneil uncommonly plain. in 
its style, yet replete with every temperate 
convenience. The father of the family 
seemed to be upward of fifty years of 
age, and was tall, robust and manly in 
his appearance. His hair was brown, 
short and unpowdered ; his ruddy cheek, 
confessed that he was not negligent of 

the 
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the care of his fields, and that he had 
deceived in his constitntiort the reward 
of his care. Mr. Macneil was a Scotch- 
man. The brogue of every country is 
perhaps pleasing to the ear of sensibi- 
lity, especially when it falls from the lipiJ 
'of a man of cultivation ; it seenw to as- 
sure us that simplicity and the native 
features of mind have not been 
eradicated. With me the Scottish dia- 

c 

lect is soiTiewhat a favourite ; it softeiis 
and mellows the sound of our island 
tongue ; and the gravity which accom- 
panies ft, gives an air 6f sobriety and rc- 
jBection to the speaker, which are par- 
ticularly in accord with my serious dis* 
position, ft reniinds Us of the fields, 
a-nd not of cities. 

I thank you for your visit, said mir. 
•Macneil, taking me by- the hand. Your 
letter is a n^asterly picture of your char- 
racter. l kik)w tiot ^bat you have beard 
oT me that made you desirous of fleeing 

I 5 ^^i 
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me ; but I suspect that I^ rather than 
you^ shall be the gainer by the inter- 
course. I am no humourist^ nor mis» 
anthrope^ though circumstances have 
obliged me to be a little abnipt with 
some of the persons I have seen since I 
'took up my residence here. I ilm a vecy 
plaid man, and, if you expect any thmg 
els^, you will be disappointed. 

I did not find mr. Macneil what I 
should have called a very plain man, yet 
I do not blame htm for his assertion. It 
would be best of all, if every man knew 
himself exactly for what he was, and an- 
nounced himself accordingly. But this, 
alas I is impossible. Every one who 
does not think too humbly of his quali-* 
ties, sets too high a value upon them. 
And how ridiculous a thing ^s self*im* 
portance, a fancied sovereign demand- 
ing a tax from his imaginaiy subjecti^ 
which they will never pay ! False humi** 
lity is indeed, if mot a more ridiculous, 

yet 
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yet a more degradisg error than arro^ 
gance. But every man who is aware of 
all the artifices of-self-delusion, will ra- 
ther set his demands below,: than above, 
the true rate. 

Among other subjects we talked of 
the character of Rousseau. Mr. Mac- 
Tieil expressed himself with a veneration 
and a tenderness toward this extraordi- 
nary maoj which I suppose were univer- 
sally felt by all who approached him, 
except those who, thinking lesa of his 
weaknesses and the indulgence they de- 
manded, than of their own offended 
pride, finished by quarrelling with him. 
I saw much of Rousseau^ said my 
host. He reposed many confidences in 
mc. He often told me that he felt less 
suspicious and embarrassed with me, 
than with almost any man he ever kne^ j 
and he asserted that the reason was, that 
I thought more of the subject discussed 
and the scene before me^ and less of 

how 
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.ho>¥ (bey would afTect my owd traDquil: 
lily and importance. I could see that 
one of his great misfortunes had been^ 
that almost all his intimates were chosen 
from among the French, that nation of 
egotists ! Rousseau was a man of exqui* 
site sensibility, and that sensibility had 
been insulted and trifled with in inna-- 
mcnible instances, sometimes by the in- 
tolerance of priestcraft and power, some- 
times by the wanton and ungenerous 
sports of men of letters. He lived how- 
c\ er, toward the close of his life, in a 
uorld of his own, and saw nothing as it 
really was ; nor were his mistakes less 
gross, than if he had asserted that hi« 
little cottage. was menaced by a besieg- 
ing army, and assailed* with a battery of 
cannon. Whether from the displeasing 
events that had befallen him, or from 
any seeds of disease kneaded up in b^s 
original constitution, I was convinced^ 
from a multitude of indications, that 

Rousseau 
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Rousseau was not in his sober mind. 
How much are those persons mistaken, 
who imagine that a madman is necessa- 
rily incapable of composing orations as ar- 
dent as those of Demosthenes^and odes as 
sublime as those of Pindar 1 How small 
a portion of the persons who, upon some 
topic or other, are unhinged in their in« 
icllectual comprehension, is it necessary 
to place under corporal restraint ! — Yet 
I was often led to doubt whether Rous- 
seau, spite of the disease under which 
he laboured, deserved upon the whoIe^^Q 
be termed unfortunate. When he was 
induced to dwell for a time upon the 
universal combination which he believed 
to be formed against him, he theq. un- 
doubtedly ' suffered* But he had such 
reisources in his own mind 1 ELe could 
so wholly abstract himself from .this 
painful contemplation ; his vein of en- 
^thpsiasm was so sublime; there was 
such a childlike simplicity often upper- 
most 
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most in his carriage; bia gaiety upoa 
certain occasions was so good-humoured,, 
sportive and unbroken !. It was difficult 
to persuade myself that the person I saw 
at such times, was the same as^^atothen^ 
was beset with such horrible insions.-^ 
Mr. Macncil related to me severaT cv^ 
nous anecdotes in support of these ob-* 
servationF^ 

The wife of my new acquaintance was- 
one of the most accomplished and pre- 
possessing women I ever beheld. I 
have often remarked that this mixture 
and result of the manners and habits of 
different countries, particularly in the 
female sex, presents something exqui^. 
sitely fascinating and delightful. She 
was never embarrassed, and never ap- 
peared to meditate how a thing was to 
be done, but did it with an ease, a sinK 
plicity,an unpretendingness, which threw 
every studied grace into contempt in the 
comparison. She had been humbled by 

the 
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the miscarriage of her early youth. But 
for tbis^ her person and her accomplish- 
ments^ the acknowledged sweetness of 
her temper and clearness of her under* 
standing, might perhaps have made her 
proud, and thus have tarnished the ge- 
nuine lustre of her excellencies. The 
modesty with which she presented her- 
self was inexpressibly engaging. There 
was a cast of the Magdalene in all she 
did ; not of the desponding, not of a 
temper deserting its duties, unconscious 
of recovered worth, or that invited inso- 
lence or contempt. It was a manner 
that had something in it of timidity, yet 
could scarcely be said to amount to self- 
reproach ; a manner indeed, that, by the 
way in which it confessed her frailty, 
made reproach, either by look or ges- 
ture, from any other, impossible. Her 
failings had chastised in her the pride of 
birth^/and the assurance that superior 
attainments are apt to inspire, and had 

generated 
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generated that temperance^ moderation 
and gentle firmness^ which, wherever 
they are found, are the brightest orna- 
ments of human nature. 

The young ladies, whose merits I bail 
heard so highly extolled, were three. 
Each of these had principally dev^ecl 
herself to some particular accomplish* 
ment, in which, though not nnskill^ 
in other pursuits, she had made extraor- 
dinary progress. The eldest applied fa 
the art of design ; she drew, and oven 
painted in oil ; and her landscapes iti 
particular had an excellence which, la 
speak moderately of them, reminded the 
beholder of the style of Claude Lorraine. 
The principal apartment of tiie house 
was hung round with a series of th^ 
most striking scenes in the environs 6( 
, the lakes, delineated by her pencil. TTve 
second daughter bad chosen music for 
ber favourite pursuit, and her execution, 
both on the piano forte and in singing, 

was 
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was not inferior to that which her ddest 
3ister bad attained on canvas. The 
youngest was a gardener and botanist.. 
She had laid out her fathcr*s grounds^ 
»nd the style in which they were dis- 
posed did the highest credit to her ima- 
^ifuition. One side of the family sit- 
ting-parlour was skirted with a green- 
bouse, of the same length as the room> 
and which. seemed to make a part of it. 
Thisapartment was furnishecl with nearly 
every variety which Flora has ever pro^ 
duced in our island, or which curiosity 
has imported, and were entirely culti- 
vated by her hand. In her prose- 
cution of the science of botany^ she had 
also resorted to the use of colours^ and^ 
though the employment she made of 
them was inferior in kind to the studies 

4 

of the eldest, it is almost impos- 
iible- to conceive any thing superior to 
what she bad reached, either in the 

faith- 
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faithfulness of delineatiofi^ or the bril- 
liancy of the tints. 

The names of these young ladies were 
Amelia, Barbara and Mary. The eldest 
bad no pretensions to beaaty, though' 
there was an uncommon appearance oS 
quick conception and penetrating judg* 
ment in the various turns of her counter 
nance. Barbara was a brunette. Her 
features were regular, her mouth was al- 
luring, and her dark eyes flashed with 
meaning, and melted with tendfemessi 
Mary bad a compTexion which, m point 
of fairness and transparency, could not bd 
excelled. Her blood absolutely spoke 
in her cheeks ; the soft ^white of her 
hands and neck looked as if they would 
bave melted away beneath your touch ; 
her eyes were so animated, and filer 
whole physiognomy so sensitive, that 
it was scarcely possible to believe 
that a thought could pass in ber 

hcart,^ 
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heart, which might . not be read m 
her face. 

I never saw a family that excited in 
me so much approbation. Individuals 
I had encountered of great worth and 
extraordinary qualifications; but here 
was a whole circle of persons, such as a 
man would wish to spend his life with : 
so Qiuch concord of affection, without 
any jarring passions ; so much harmony 
of interests, yet each member of the fa- 
roily having a different pursuit. To me, 
wbp wte prone to regard the whole wcMrld 
with an eye of censoriousness and dis- 
pleasure,, and. who, l)aving conceived this 
propensity, but too easily found materials 
to foster and nourish it, this was a ravish- 
ing spectacle. The father so well in- 
formed ; the mother sq interesting ; the 
daughters' so accomplished and solovely ! 
Mr. Macneil seemed to feel a kindness 
for me, proportioned to the gratification 
I experienced in my visit; and, after 

having 
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having pressed me to partake of theiV 
family-fare, proposed a ride along the 
shores of the Windermere the next 
morning. The day following was oc- 
cupied in a party on the lake ; and thus 
by insensible degrees I became for a 
time almost an inmate in the family. I 
was so far advanced in life, as to preclude 
any idea of indecorum in my visits ; and 
I addressee^ myself to the different mem- 
bers of the little commonwealth, as if I 
had been a brother to the master of the 
house, and an udcle to the daughters. I 
sat sometimes for hours by Amelia as 
she painted ; I listened with unwearied 
attention to the lessons executed by Bar- 
bara: but my chief pleasure was in at- 
tending the gentle and engaging Mary, 
in her morning visits to her flowers, and 
in her walks among the avenues which 
had been constructed, and the bowers 
which had been planted, under her di- 
rection. 

CHAP- 
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dlAPTER XIV. 

■ 

jMr. Macneil was a man of the 
warmest philanthropy, and by degrees I 
reposed in him a confidence, to which I 
had seldom felt excited toward any other 
man. After a time, I hired apartments 
in the house of a substantial farmer in 
his neighbourhood, that I might the more 
freely enjoy his conversation and ac- 
quaintance, without being an interrup* 
tion to the domestic economy of his fa- 
mily. I laid before him the secret grief 
that preyed upon my heart. I described 
the $ickly sensibility of my temper, the 
early disgust I had taken at the world, 
and the miserable sense of desolation 
which preyed upon my life, in my de- 
tached and unconnected situation. 
Come, replied my friend, in that vein 

of 
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of playful good-humour which he de- 
lighted to indulge^^-whether yoa con- 
sult me^ as a good Catholic does his 
priest^ for the salvation of his soul, or as 
an invalid does his physician for the re- 
storation of his health, let us try if we 
cannot make a conversion or a cure of 
it! 

Many were the debates that passed 
between me and my host respecting the 
true estimate of the human species. We 
differed, I suppose first, because we had 
€een them under unlike circumstances, 
and in unlike aspects. We differed se- 
condly, because we compared theni with 
different ideal statidards. I thought, so 
to express nwself^ too highly of the hu« 
man mind in the abstract, to be able to 
consider with patience man as he is. I 
dwelt upon the capacities of our nature, 
the researches of a Newton, the eleva- 
tion of a Milton, and the virtues of an 
Alfred ; and, liaving filled my mind with 
5 i^^h^se. 
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these, I contetnp»ated even with horror, 
Ihe ignorance, the brutality, the stupi- 
dity, the selfishness, and, as it appeared 
to me, the venality and profligacy, in 
which millions and millions of my fel- 
low-creatures are involved. I estimated 
mankind, with an eye to the goal which 
it is ardently to be desired they might 
reach 5 mf. Macneil estimated them, 
with an eye to the starting-post from 
which they commenced their career. 

" In every man that lives," he stoutly 
affirmed, " there is much to commend. 
Every man has in him the seeds of a 
good husband, a good father, and a sin- 
cere friend. You will say perhaps, these 
ure not sublime and magnificent virtues; 
vet, if each man were enabled to dis- 
charge these, the world upon the whole 
would afford a ravishing spectacle. What 
a spirit of forbearance, of gentle atten- 
tions, of anxiety to maintain the cheer- 
fiilness and peace of his female com- 
panion. 
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panion^ inhabits every human breast! 
Scarcely do we hear of the monster in 
whom this spirit is ever eEtinguisbed. 
It accompanies almost all men^ with 
whatever unhappy interruptions^ from 
maturity to the grave. Look upon the 
poorest clown in the midst of bis chil- 
dren ; what a heavenly picture ! How 
do his eyes glisten at their little plea- 
suresy their sallies of penetration and vi* 
vacity ! How disinterested a sentiment 
burns in his heart ! Yes, disinterested 
for I know you will laugh at the silly 
sophism, which, when it regards the im- 
mense sacrifices that every father is ready 
to make for his child, calls the impulse 
from which they spring a selfish one. 
I acknowledge, I am weak enough to be 
as much delighted with the spectacle of 
the lively and ardent affection of an 
Englishman to his son, a& if it were di- 
rected toward the child of a Japonese. 
It is equally affection^ and equally bene- 
ficent 
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"ficent How mach good neighbourhood 

<here is in the world 1 what readiness in 

"every man to assist every stranger that 

comes in his way, if bis carriage is 

-TutAen down, if his horse has run from 

and left bim, or almost whatever is his 

^distress t how cheerfally does he give his 

^ay's labour, or the produce of his day's 

iabour, to his friend, till that friend by . 

injustice have proved himself univortby 

•x>f tbe kindness I For my part, instead 

of joining in the prevailing cry of the 

selfishness, the wickedness, the original 

-^10, or the subsequent depravity, of man- 

Ikitid, I fed my heart swell within me, 

when I recollect that I belong to a spe- 

-cies, almost eveiy incKvidual of which is 

-endowed with angelic virtues. I am a 

philanthropist in the plain sense of the 

word. Wherever I see a roan, I see 

«>mething to love, — not with a Jove of 

•eotnpession, but a love of approbation^ 

f need not put the question to him — ^I 

«voL. -II. K know 
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know without asking, that he is fully 
prepared and eager to do a thousand 
virtuous acts, the moment the occasion 
is afforded him. 

" I have sometimes had the thoaght,** 
continued mr. Macneil, . /^ of composing 
a little novel or tale in illustration of 
my position. I would take such a man, 
as my friend Fleetwood, for example, 
who looks with a disdainful eye upon bis 
species, and has scarcely the patience to 
enter into discaurse and intercourse with 
any one he meets : I would put him ott 
board a ship ; he will of course be suf- 
ficiently disgusted with every one of his 
companions: all of a sudden I. would 
raise a most furious tempest : I would 
cause him to be shipwrecked -on a de- 
sert island, with no companion but one 
man, the nK)st gross, perverse and stupid 
of the crew.: all the rest — the captain 
who, though sagacious, was positive, the 
surgeon who, though skilful, waifi:tire- 

, 1 some 
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some by his pedantry — I would without 
niercy send to the bottom. What do 
you think I would represent as the na- 
, tural result of this situation ? My fasti- 
dious misanthrope would no longer 
have a world or a nation, from which to 
chuse his companion, and, after trying 
all, to reject all : he would be wholly 
deprived of the power of choice. Here, 
^r, I would show how by degrees he 
^ould find a thousand resources in this 
despised sailor. He wotild find him ac- 
*'Ve, spirited and alert* Where before 
he believed, without ejcamination, that 
^n was stupefaction, he would find by a 
^^riety of tokens, good sense and saga- 
city. How these two companions would 
love one another ! How they would oc- 
casionally spend the live-long night in 
tJeligh^l chat ! How they would study 
^flch ofher's virtues and attainments, 
-cveri. eachrrothei-'s foibles ! With what 
^cager aitxkty, when any necessary oc- 
* ; K 2 casion 
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And do not be perverse enoug 
Keve that all . this anxiety wi 
the fruit of selfishness ! . The) 
have discovered in each other ioe< 
qualities^ a large stock of soum 
ment and excellent sense, and i 
haustible fund of kind and bei 
propen^ties. After some years 
bring back ray misanthrope t< 
land. Sir, he would never be 
part with his companion in th 
island. He would believe tha 
was not a creature in the worl 
him for all in all, so valuable, 
serve, he would only entertain 1 
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man nature in one of its most unfavour- 
able forms." 

•I hope my reader will^ be convinced 
by the arguments of mr. Macneil. What 
a blessed state of mind was that, to 
which be appears to have attained ! Yet, 
for myself, I acknowledge, either because 
trutfa was on my side, or, it may be^ 
merely from the excessive susceptible^ 
sesd of my nature,, or the accidents of 
Vay Hfe, I remained unaltered by his dis<* 
courses^ and, though I wished to be a 
philanthropist, was a misanthrope still. 






•>? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

*' What I have been yet saying/* conti 
nued Macneil, ** is speculation i let u 
now come to the most important part o: 
iny function, which is practice. Fleet- 
wood, you are too much alone. I he^ 
people talk of the raptures of solitudei 
and with what tenderness of afi^tion 
they can love a tree, a riv^let> or a 
mountain. Believe me, they we pre- 
tenders j they deceive thefnselves, or 
they seek, with their eyes open, to im- 
pose upon others. In addition to their 
trees and their mountains, I will give 
them the whole brute creation ; still it 
will not do. There is a principle in the 
heart of man, which demands the 1|P^ 
ciety of his like. He that Has no such 
society, is in a state but one degree re- 
moved 
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moved from insanity. He pines for an 
car into which he might pour the slory 
of his thoughts, for an eye that shall 
flash upon him with responsive intelli- 
gence, for a face the lines of which shall 
talk to him in dumb, but eloquent dis- 
course, for a heart that shall beat in 
unison with his own. If there is any 
thing in human form that does not feel 
these wants, that thing is not to be 
counted in the file for a man ; the form 
It bears is a deception, and the legend, 
Man, which you read in its front, is a lie. 
Talk to me of rivers and mountains ! I 
venerate the grand and beautiful exhi- 
bitions and shapes of nature, no man 
more; I delight in solitude; I could 
fihut myself up in it for successive days; 
But I know, that Christ did not with 
more alacrity come out of the wilder- 
ness after his forty diays* sequestration, 
than every man, at the end of a course 
of this sort^ will seek for the inter* 

change 
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change of sentiments aed language* 
The magnificenee of nature after a 
time, will produce much the same effeot 
upon him, as if I were to set down a 
hungry man to a sumptuous service of 
plate, where all that presented itself cm 
every side was massy silver and bomtsh* 
cd gold, but there was no food. 

'^ He is a wise physician, that know^ 
^ow to prescribe for his own malady* 
Were the case you have described ta 
me, the case of a bystander, you would 
immediately see into its merits, as ctearly 
as I do. You have no certain and re^ 
gular pursuit ; you have no eqaal alii- 
ances and connections. The miracid 
would be, if it were possible for you to * 
be happy. You are too rich, tobe able 
to engage with sincere eagerness ia any 
undertaking or employment. The re* 
medy therefore in your case must te de- 
rived from the other quarter. Marry 1 
beget yourself a family of children ! 

You 
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You are somewhat advanced in life; 

(tme must elapse before your childreo 

^U be at an age to occupy much of 

ycaxr cares ; if you feel any Tacuity in 

the interval, call about you your distant 

relations! Sit down every day at table 

^ih a circle of five or six persons, con^ 

«titutlng your own domestic groupe. 

Snquire out the young men on the 

threshold of life, who, from the regula- 

tionaof society, have the best claim upon 

^ur assistance. Call them round you ; 

contribute to their means $ contribute to 

their improvement ; consult with them 

as to the most promising adventure in 

which they can launch themselves on the 

beean of life. Depend upon it, you will 

not then feel a vacuity ; your mind will; 

no longer prey upon itself." 

I was some time before Icould believe 
that my friend was in earncBt*— " I, to 
entangle myself with a numerous femily, 
t^hose temper waa so £iistidious and sen* 
* : K 5 sitive 
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6itive that I could scarcely chuse a com- 
panion for a day, that did not become in 
twenty ways disgusting and insupport- 
able to me before the close of the 
day ! 

" I, to marry ! Had I not now passed 
the flower of my days in a state of celi- 
bacy ? Whom was I to marry? I was 
near forty-five years of age. Wai^- 
I to make what is called a suit- 
able match ; that is, marry a woman of 
the same age as myself? Beside that 
there would then be small chance of 
offspring, I could not say I felt in myself 
much propensity to fall in love with a 
lady of this staid and matronly age. 

*^ Add to all this, I am impressed with 
no favourable prepossessions toward the 
female sex. I cannot be blind enough - 
to credit what some have maintained, 
probably more from the love of paradox 
than any other cause, that there is any 
parity between the sexes. Till the ^fter 

sex 
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aex kaa produced a Bacon^ a Newton, a 
Homer, or a Shakespear, I never will 
iDdieve it. Who does not see that the 
quickness and vivacity of their temper 
sets them at an immense distance fron> 
profound sense, sublime feeling, and 
that grand species of adventure, which 
engrosses, from puberty to the grave, the 
whole energies of the human soul ? But, 
beside this, I think ill of their disposi- 
tions. The impressions of my adven- 
tures of gallantry in France I cannot 
overcome. Perhaps, in the tranquillity 
of sober discussion, you might bring me 
to confess that these impressions are un- 
jiust; but there they are; such are the 
associations of my mind ; I never can. 
think seriously of a woman, still less^ 
propose her to myself as a dompanion, 
without calling to mind the marehioness* 
'de L., and the countess of Bk. 

^ I have another disqualification' fbr 
Biarriage, worse even than this. I am 

grwvoi 
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grown old in the hal>it6 of a bachelor. I 
can bear no restraint. You^ sir, happy 
as you are in your family, must b^ fiilly 
aware^ that it is impossible for two per- 
sons to associate for a day, without some 
clash of their different inclinations. It 
is like hounds in a leash ; the chain is 
upon their necks, and not upon their 
wills. But we bear this wonderfully 
well for a time, because we see where it 
will end ; most men bear it better than 
I do. But let the chain be such the 
padlock of which cannot be unloosed, 
but by the death of one party or the 
other; Gods, how galling docs it be- 
come ! In an * agreeable companion in 
a post-chaise,' in the guest that visits, 
or the host that receives, me for a day, 
though his desires are absurd, though his 
manner be abrupt, and his sentiments 
dissimilar to my own, I am too proud to 
suffer my temper to be much ruffled by 
so fugitive an inconvenience. But bow 
3 trifles 
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trifles swdl into irnportAnce, wbeo the 
individual wbose temper jars with mine, 
is to live with me §or ever I Wh9tever 
o0end6me I feel as in the utmost degree 
grave ; every accidental difference preys 
upon my heart, and corrodes my vi- 
tals," 

Mr. .Macncil laughed at the vehc^ 
mence .of my satire against marriage^ 
" No," said be> " I do not absolutely 
insist, that you shall fix upon a lady of 
icn-ty^five years of age, or that you shall 
estimate her fitness jo become your wife 
by the wrinkles in her brow. The man 
may love the wife at forty-^five, whom, 
'twenty years before, he received a blush- 
ing virgin to his bed ; habit may do 
jfnuch for him ; a friendship has gradu<» 
ally sprung up between them, which 
death only is powerful enough to dis^ 
solve ; but this is not exacUy the period 
■ at which the familiarity should com- 
tjnence; Noi if ypu marry, fleet wood, 

chuse 
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those a girl, whom no disappdntmeatd 
have soured, and no misfortunes have 
bint to the earth ; let her be lively, gay 
as the morning, and smiling as the day^ 
If your habits are somewhat rooted and 
obstinsite, take care that there is no r&* 
sponsive stifiiiess in her, to jar and 
thock with. Let her be all pliancy, ac- 
commodation and good-humour. Fonn 
her to your mind ; educate her yourself. 
By thus grafting a young shoot upon 
your venerable trunk, you will obtain^ 
as it were, a new hold upon life. Yoa 
will be another creature; new viewa, 
new desires, new thoughts, will rise 
within you. While you are anxious to 
please and sympathise with your beaute- 
ous bride, you will feel as alert as a boy, 
and as free and rapid in your conceptions 
as a stripKng. 

** You will tell me perhaps, that you 
could not make such a young creature 
happy. I differ from you in that. The 

women* 
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women are not like us in their tastes. 
A lady, as you say, past the meridian of 
life, will seldom be courted for a.bride, 
unless with some sinister view ; but at 
least half the young girls you meet with, 
would be well contented with a husband 
considerably older than themselves. Man 
marries, because he desires a lovely and 
soothing companion for his vacant hours ; 
woman marries, because she feels the 
want of a protector, a guardian, a guide 
and an oracle, some one to look up to 
with respect, and in whose Judgment 
and direction she may secarel}' confide- 
Besides, Fleetwood, you mistake your- 
self, if you think you are o!d. Your 
visage is not wrinkled, and your hair is 
not grey. The activity of your temper, 
the many plans of life you have tried, 
your perpetual phange of place> have ef- 
fectually preserved you from that run- 
ning down of the wheels of fancy, that 
decay of the principle of life^ which 

should 
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should render you an unfit companion 
for a blooming bride. 

** You allege, that your tempe*, which 
b so fastidious and sensitive that yoa 
can seldom support the companion of a 
day, is a cause that would reduce 3^a 
to make an ill figure, in a domestic circle^ 
with five or six individuals who sat down 
with you every day to table. Alas, 
Fleetwood, this is the very thing you 
want, the cause why your temper is sor 
blameably fastidious. The horse, how- 
ever generous his blood, and graceful 
bis limbs, who has never learned certain 
paces, and had his temper subdued to 
the intim.ations of the bridle, will never 
be victor in the race. Subject yourself 
to the law of associating with your fel- 
low-men, place yourself in the situation 
to be the guardian and benefactor of 
your Consort and kindred, and you wilt 
soon feel and bend to the necessity of 
consulting their predilections as well as 

your 
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your own. You will be a million times 
the better and the happier for it. 

** But the main error into which you 
have fallen^ is to suppose that the way of 
liTing between a man and his wife, bears 
any resemblance to that with a chance- 
companion in a post-chaise, or betweea 
an ordinary host and fais guest. The 
first principle of society in this relation^ 
if it is actuated with any spirit of kind* 
Bess, is the 4^sire<each party feels, to be 
the sacrifice of the other, Iqstead of re« 
gretting the unavoidable di^rences of 
inclination, they beaome, where the 
topics to which they relate are not fun-* 
damental, an additional source of plea« 
sure. Each party is eager to anticipate 
the desires of the other, to smooth the 
way to their gratification, to provide for 
their happiness. If, between a pair thus 
kind and thus wise, any little debates 
chance to arise, this too adds to their en* 

joyment. 
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joyment. You know the proverb which 
says, The falling out of lovers is the re* 
newal of love. Between man and nnaa 
differences are gravely discussed and ar- 
gumentatively settled. Each revises the 
imaginary brief of his own cause, and 
becomes confirmed in bis private view 
of the question at issue. But, between 
man and woman, the smile which uneir- 
pectedly displaces the clouded brow, is 
the symbol of peace. Arguments arc 
thrust away by hundreds^ like beggars 
from the fa9ade of a palace* The party 
most in the right, mourns over this de- 
grading advantage. The party most in 
the wrong, confesses the error incurred 
with so ingenuous a grace, as to make 
error look as if it gave new improvement 
and finishing to a character. — Marry, 
Fleetwood ! If you live, marry ! You 
know nothing of happiness, if you do 
not ! You are as ignorant of the true 

zest 
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zest of human life, as the oak which at 
this moment overcanopies us with its 
branches l" , 

Such were the advices of the intelli- 
gent and kind-hearted friend I had thus 
accidentally, acquired. They made a 
strong impression upon me. I know 
not whether the impression would have 
been so forcible, tiad the circumstances 
under which the ddvice was given been 
different. But the reader must recollect 
that it was addressed to me in the midst 
of an amiable family, the children of 
which were daughters. While Macneil 
was earnest in describing the sort of 
wife be would recommend to me, I 
thought of these accomplished young 
women : when we returned home from 
the walk or ride which these discussions 
had occupied, I looked round upon the 
circle, with different emotions from those 
which had previously accompanied the 
spectacle:' could it be otherwise? I 

have 
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have already said that the janior of the 
three particularly engaged my attention : 
I now caught myself repeatedly in my 
solitude uttering the involuntary excla- 
mation^ " Mary, if ever I marry, it » 
thou that shalt be my bride !*' 

The conversations between me and 
my host, the sense of which I have thus 
compressed, occupied many sucoeanve 
excursions. One day when Macneii was 
most deeply engaged in the argument, I 
turned suddenly upon him, and cried out 
somewhat gaily, ^^ Now, my friend, ^all 
I try whether you are in earnest in all 
this declamation ? If such a marriage as 
you describe is desirable for me, it will 
be no less desirable for the woman I 
shall cfause ; one of the parties in wed* 
lock cannot be happy alone. You say^ 
I should chuse a young person, a per- 
son of pleasing manners, and a culti- 
vated mind : where can I verify this de- 
scription so truly, as by your fire-sidc ? 

Will 
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Will you give me one of your daugh-> 
ters ?" 

. My friend paused. *^ A question like 
this compels one to be serious indeed.--^ 
But you have no grave meaning in 
proposing the interrogatory ?" 

^^ I cannot telL Your arguments have 
made me think : I do not say they have 
converted me. Macneil^ I do not wish 
to trifle with you : if my question touches 
you too nearly, I dispense you from a 
reply.*' 

" No ; the question has been asked^ 
and it shall be answered. Only, as I by 
no means wish to restrain you, by treat- 
ing your question as a proposal, so I 
must request you in return to consider 
Iny answer, as belonging merely to an 
abstract illustration, as a logical experi- 
ment to try the soundness of my recom. 
mendation. I should be as much to 
blame in violating the modesty and 
maiden dignity of my children, as in im- 

posing 
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posing fetters of any sort oil the freedom 
of your deliberations/* 

" Agreed ! Nothing can be more rea- 
sonable,** 

* Well then ; 1 have no objection to 
your person, your faxnilyj your fortune; 
your understanding, your accomplish- 
ments, not even to your age. But then 
as to your temper, 

" Ay, thfere is the point !'* 

*^ What a strange thing is advice ! 
How difficult is it to put one's self ex- 
actly in the place of another ? How hard, 
to be sure that the advice we give, is ex- 
actly that which we should think reason- 
able, could we change persons with th^ 
man upon whbm we are so ready to ol> 
trude it ? Fleetwood, I swear that I am 
your friend : I swear that the project J^ 
urged upon you, wad urged in the since-s 
rity of my heart." — • — 

" /<?, triumphe! I see, I shall die a 

bachelor !"—— Shall I confess my secret 

5 weak- 
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weakness ? My /<?, triumpbe^ was utter- 
ed with a heavy heart. The lovely Mary 
had gained a station in my bosom^ 
from which I felt I could with difficulty 
dislodge her. 

" I love my children ; you, all the 
world, would despise me if I did not. It 
is so difficult to judge for a child, con- 
scious of unripened discernment, and 
relying on ray superior penetration and 
experience, or by whom, if this reliance 
is not placed, it clearly ought to be! I 
could cheerfully commit my own happi- 
ness to the lottery of human affairs, but 
thus to dispose of the little all of one's 
daughter, is a fearful responsibility ! 

" Yet, after all, this responsibility I 
must encounter. If my daughter mar- 
ries a wise man or a fool, a prodigal 
or an economist, an honest man or a 
knave, and it is done With' my approba- 
tion, it must alike happen that I may 

con- 



• ^ . 
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consider myself as the author of ber h^>< 
piness or ber misery. 

« Well tben, Fleetwood, I confetf 
that tbe woman who marries you, vill 
engage in a considerable risk. Bat| 
iGod knows^ all marriage is a risk, is 
tbe deepest game that can be .played io 
this sublunary scene. * You say trttC} 
that your risk will not be less, than that 
of the dame who accepts your baud* 
Yet I adhere to my advice, * Marry T 
or, which is indeed merely dressing that 
advice in another guise, ^ Fltetwoodi 
take the child .of my bosom ! win b^ 
partiality and kindness ; my approbatioo 
waits on her preference !' 

" By this questbn however, which,- as 
I said, I have answered merely under the 
notion of a logical experimedt, you have 
brought to my recollection a part of the 
subject, which, before, I ought not "to 
bave forgotten ; and I thatik you for it. 

If 



If yoU' sfaouidever feel seriously digposcd 
to adopt my recommendation, let it not 
he done lightly and unadvisedly. Con-» 
tffder it as the most important transaction 
of your life; Consider that not merely 
your own happiness, but that of the wo- 
man who had consented to embark hers 
under your protection^ the virtue and 
fe^)eQ(^l>ility of your possible offspring, 
and tiie peace of the venerable parents 
trbo^ Intve resigned her to your discre^ 
ti0n> anre at stake upon the due regula-^ 
tian of your temper. Here indeed lies 
tiie gmski^ difference between your pre- 
sent condidioiiA, and th£(t which I havd 
beeic chalking oiDt ibr you. In^pen^ 
Maxt and sole; asf y^u now stand, you 
find youiself answerable, to none r ypn 
ean discard your servadts when }lou 
please; you can break dfl^with your acr 
qnauvtMce ; and you need scarcely deig5 
to* aek yourself^ Was I iri> fault ? Buf 
yoU' cannot so* hfftak off from the ties of 
iroL. II. L , affinity 
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affinity and blood. Believe nie» tocm 
much independence is not good for man*. 
It conduces neither to bis virtue, nor his 
happiness. The discipline which arises 
out of the domestic chanties, has an ad — 
mirable tendency to make man^ indivi* 
dually considered, what man ought to 
be. I do not think you, Jbleetwood, 
worse than your neighbours^ Xp» are 
an honest and a just man^ with sense 
enough to discern the rigbt, and courage 
enough to pursue it. If you are nov 
wayward and peevish and indolent and 
hypochondriacal, it is because you weakly 
hover on the outside of the pale of bu^ 
man 9Bciety, instead of gallantly entering 
yourself in the ranks, and becoming one 
in the great congregation of man.^' 

It was in such conversation that Mac- 
nerl and I passed our time in our excur- 
sions on the banks of the Windermere. 
With what delight I recollect this fa9ppy 
interval of my life ! Ruifigny and Mae-- 

Beil 
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aeil were the only two men I ever knew, 
t.b6 clearness of whose thinking was an 
ever fresh source of delight/ and the ge- 
nerosity of whose souls, enlightening 
their discourse, made their face occasi- 
onally look, as if i^ had been the face of 
an angel. But in the society of Mac-^ 
neil my happiness was even purer than 
i« that of my father's friend. Ruffigny, 
gallant, noble- hearted mortal as be was, 
stood alone ; my intercourse with him 
was a perpetual fe/e d /^/^, and had too 
much of monotony and uniformity for 
the unsatisfied cravings of the human 
mind ; but to return home with Macneil, 
after a morning's temperate and sober 
discussion, and to see him surrounded 
with his blameless wife and accomplished 
daughters, what could the heart of man 
look for -more ? Add to which, I was oc- 
cupied with the new sensations which 
agitated my bosom for the charming 
-Mary. While J talked with her, I for- 
i • L 2 got 
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got my prejudices against her sex ; tbe 
nrnrchioness de L. and the countess of 
B. seemed daily more and more to he^ 
come the shadow of a dteam ; her con- 
versation was so inexpressUily ingenuous^ 
and her sallies so artless, that> in spite of 
my preconceptions^ she stole away my 
heart. H^r delight was in flowers ; and^ 
she seemed like one of the beauties of 
her own parterre^ soft and smooth and 
brilliant and fragrant and unsullied. 



CHAP* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Why did these days of yet une«pe- 
4ie treed delight pass rso quickly away I 
9Ar. Macneil^ before I knew him, had - 
ideterinined to ^ass over with bis family 
toifaa^f ^ithtbe TQte&iiDn of:apending 
the remainder of iiis ^ay% there. He 
dwd a tfoiend dn the Milanese <wihh whom 
dbe hsd cantraiQieddhe atrictest bonds of 
iRtimai^i, and whoJiBdt)fteQ{iressed him 
totflfaeiopthisiresidenceim his neighbour'- 
^Kxmi 4 ixc niras proanoaed that drcle of fe-- 
OQoale aseocnates and acquaintance, which 
mm denied ilo mm. Macneil in England ; 
mad tkis, though tdie admirable matron 
xx)Q]d iiave <lispensed with it for herself 
^inl^oat repiQvng, rhe jiudged to he an ad- 
niantage ^of ihe :first importance to his 

daugh- 
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daughters. Having formed a project of 
this sort, he had proceeded so far as to have 
settled to dispose of all his property in 
England, and to vest his fortune in lands 
to be purchased on the spot of his de- 
stined abode. The affairs which related 
to this intended transplantation bad al- 
ready detained the family in Enghnd 
longer than they wished ; and X agreed 
to purchase the Westmorland estate, 
rather to facilitate the projects of my 
friend, thaa with any intention to take 
up my residence in this part of. the 
island. The property was transmitted 
and lodged in the hands of a banker at 
Grcnoa ; ami mr. Macneil determined to 
take his passage by sea, from Falmouth 
for that city. The adventurers in this 
voyage were mr. Macneil, his wife, and 
his two eldest daughters; the ybungest 
was to remain, at least till the next sea* 
son, upon a visit to a family, who in the 

winter 
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winter resided in London, and during 
thesammer upon their estate in Glouce»>- 
tershire. 

Every thing being prepared for the 
^urney, the whale establishment re- 
moved fronit the Windermere, and set 
out for Falmouth, I myself, as well as 
;the charming cadctte, making part of 
-the escort. I shall not dwell upon the 
particulars of a tour^ stretching almost 
;lrom one extremity of the kingdom to 
another; we reached the celebrated and 
commodious port from which my friends 
were to take their passage^ Here we 
-•pent a period of seven or eight days, 
which was reiklered so mvicb the more 
interesting to me, as I ki>ew not whether 
I should ever meet this amiable family 
again, and as it seenoed to be ^t the 
mercy of the winds whetbef s^most every 
hour of our intercour^ should be the 
kst... 

The day afier our arrival,. Macneil 

tn4 
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and myself took an etcursioQ on tiie sea 
•coast and among the diffii^ to espbre 
the beauties of this"" delicious conntry. 
Previously to our quitting the bordei« of 
the lakes^ I had come to a more precise 
explanation with my friend, of the 
thoughts I entertained resp^^ting his 
youngest daughter. The removal, which 
was impending, had brought on some- 
what the more hastily tikc jcommutiica- 
lion of my views. I hkly confessed 
that the married life was now mudki in 
»)y tiioughts; ami I owi^ Ihait the 
eyts of Mary had periiaps contribnied 
.Kkone to my .eonTersion, Item tbe arga>> 
ments of her father. My fHend asked 
xxve, if I had 'cver opeoed iriysdif to her 
ion .tl)c -suljeat, or wsas .knroDmed of tbe 
state of 4>er indi4»atLon 'toward xae ? 

Iow4ie<&, iivad Dot. Tbesubjeotims 
4n itself «o 'wAere^ivtg, fond wis ^o new 
to my thoughts, that, whenever the iai- 
pulae of oofffessinwg my p^riianxjr liad 

pre^ 
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ipesenied atself to me, it had alvirays 
irovM^t Kvfthiitnrch ftpslpitHtioii tyf tbb 
ibeart, 4iBd ttnemuloiMnrcM cf i^oice, as 
diad txxnpdted flie for the time to desist 
fr&m flfiy pnrpose. Nor coiild there ever, 
in cny tnind» be sitfficfent roasoci for mi 
«trly 'decbration, e&oept where the par- 
ties wese so circumstamced, that tbejr 
tooald mdt otherwise have the'Opportimhy 
pf n proh^cted amerooarse, and a more 
fliinnte acquatntance with each -other^ 
^^uairfications and temper. Was* it odt 
laiciGb QiDoe {gratify rng to a tielioaite miod, 
by aiJent flttentiotts to steal away the 
soin)^ and to^observe the gradual demom- 
ttrattons of kindness in atnistrats, groa'u 
iaig<nip iineoascioiidy to herself^ tban by 
an abrupt, question to compel faar to 
check or to anltcipate the progress of 
seotitaent ? 

Sbould I oira the truth •? Whenever 
I^medkated tbe pnoposfiDg of the ques^- 
twM), I 4ras ioDQciedittely rbesetJn two 

I* 5 ways 
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ways with the passion of fear. I feared 
Ao be refused: eke why did I pat the 
I question ? I also feared to be accepted : 
perhaps no ingenuous mind, not yet lost 
to a serious anticipation of the futore^ 
.could be free from that fear. It was a 
question of so deep a stake, to both th« 
parties to whom it related! The man 
who was about to form it, could scarcely 
help recollecting on the verge. Now I 
<am free ; I am master of my own ac- 
tions and of my plans of life: before the 
clock shall strike again, it may belsbaH 
be bound by the sacred tics of honour, 
and the fate of my future life will be at 
the disposal of another! The season of 
courtship is, at least to the man who has 
outlived the first heyday of his boiling 
blood, a season of probation ; it is the 
business of either party to study the 
other, and in each interview distinctly 
to enquire^ *^ Is this the person with 
whom I ought to eipbark in the voyage 

of 
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^f life ? Every species of {promise^ ex- 
press or implicit, ought to be kept back^ 
that he may preserve, as long as^possibhv 
the healthful and genuine character of 
the scene in which he is engaged^ 

" Farewel," sairf Macneil in the close 
of the interesting conversation* in which 
we were engaged. " I leave my daugh**- 
ter behind me ;. and I may say,. I leave 
her in your protection; The family with 
which she is to spend the winter are very 
•good sort of peo{>Ie ; but they arc people 
of fashion, and without hearts. No man 
knows any thing amiss of them ;. they 
are correct in their methods of acting, 
and punctual* in theif paymen4s; I feel 
satisfied that nothing amiss can happen 
to my daughter, while she is an inmate 
^f their house. But it is to yoursenti^ 
ments, as a man of worth and honour, 
that I confide her. I believe,, she ap- 
proves of you ; I think she will accept of 

your tender, ifyoa shalP judge proper to 

make 



-siake it. fn this, it iff of coiU^e «6 
much yoar desire, M it is mine, that $t>e 
should be free. Fleetwood, it is « very 
idecp and solemn iconfidenoe that I im- 
pose in you. If you marry ray daugli- 
ler, you rmist be to nbr, father, and mo- 
ther, and sisters, and all tfce workl tfi 
one. If 3^11 are wtijust to her, ^9bc wJH 
have no one to whom to appeal. If }>oa 
are capricious, and rigorous, and imrea* 
fionable, she will be your prisoner 1** 

This pathetic appeal from the fettier 
of her I loved, suddenly filled my eye^ 
ivith a gush of tetues. I eagerly pressed 
its hand. ** Mac»eB,'* said I, " I wiM 
(pever be unjust to your daughter ; she 
shall never find me capricious, or rigor* 
ous, or unreasonable. I swear to yoo, 
that I wyi be such a hu^and, as the 
tnost tender of fathers wouM choose for 
his daughter !*• — It will be seen howl 
kept my oath. 

Afi^ the uateryal tc^ a Hefw days we 

parted. 



^rted. I^JH mrt'tepcat here vihattnrs. 
Macneil s&id lo'^ne oeMicenimg her^ctnld^ 
as 4hat *woiiW ^ 4o go t^rer tigain in 
substance what bad been already fSBtiA %f 
tfee father. 'Thie acowwpttshefl tvoman 
ftever «ppcarcd 90%n¥iabte to me as fa- 
ring our short residence at PVflmt)ati. 
She bad as much rights perhaps more, 
than her htisband, to urge upon me the 
justice I should owe to the lovely Mary^ 
Never had any mother more affection- 
ately or more diligently discharged the 
duties of a parent; never was mo- 
ther more amply qualified to discharge 
them, 

I, and Mary, and one of the daughters 
of the family with whom Mary was in- 
vited to visit, attended th,e rest of the 
jparty in a boat, to the side of the vessel 
in which they embarked for Genoa. We 
went with them on board the ship, and 
spent still two hours more in their com- 
pany. Never was a family so equally or 

so 



so strongly . inspired with love for eacU 
other^ as the groupe before me. 

" Why am I not going with you V* 
said Mary. 

" Do not talk of that," replied the mo- 
ther ; " we shall else never be able to 
leave yoa behind J' 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

1 ATTENDED on hoTseback the chaise 
which conveyed Mary, and the young 
lady^ her companion, to London. Hav* 
ing fixed her there, I was obliged to set 
out on an excursion of a few weeks into 
Wales, to inspect some affairs which re- 
quired my presence. It was on the 
twentieth of September that the Mac* 
neils sailed from England ; and the wea- 
ther had proved squally and uncertain 
alnrost from the hour we parted. On 
that day week from the time we quitted 
Falmouth^ I slept at Shrewsbury ; and 
never in my life do I recollect a night so 
tremendously stormy. My thoughts 
were of course wholly on the Romney, 
the vessel on board which these dear 

firiends 
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friends were embarked. I could not re^ 
frain from anticipating every thing 
dreadful. How curiously is the human 
mind afFerted4>y wctinistances ! I have 

often listened to a storm, without aU 

• 

siost reoollectb^ iiitt il>e globe -ofwiih 
oantaised (iie elevient q£ water "frMnn 
•itstframe; I ba\'e fdt cotranood ^mth the 
kjUowsouitd, and f he (mk)vi% blasts, tknt 
nxDg roiMid aiad sliodctiieiioof ithat sbd- 
tered me ; I have @0t astride m imagiiia- 
ibn upon tlie borscs «f llie eloaicni, and 
plunged wiith ijacfol delight xnto lifae 
▼ast aI^^ss. 'Now every Uaat iof wtqd 
went to my souL £very Ifaought was 
crowded whh dismal jmagos of pies^og 
tshneks, of cracking masts, of ibe imat 
<le6pair, of dying ciasps, and a ^watety 
gravte. It is ki vain to endeavour to give 
^n idea of w!hat this nagfat lendumd. it 
was tiot fancy or loose jcoo^tmre ; it 
was firm persuasion^ I sa^ my^esda 

perish ; 



^rtsh ; when the moraing dawned, i 
iose with .a perfect conviction that they 
» ere no more. 

So tfcep wtis the suffering I endured, 
Ibat I had not spirit the next BFMwning ta 
leave Shrewsbury 5 and prooeed on nny 
'destined journey. I could thi&k of no- 
Ihiiig but tbei^ad fate of MacnefU, and 
jsdSSsixrs of tbmiQes0 lappoatted vi'ihoJIy tuiw 
iKorthj^t^f Attest ton.' Vibni atesng antl 
meIamrho}|y iday dxA it jBecm 1 A calm 
JMid Aucceoted ; )thre -bud 9bone^ a»d dfta- 
4we waA'choeitfiil; to >i^t ipurfKi^ Tte 
4mn mo longer tAvnt »on MacflciJ j ■ » 
>fiy tbe evtemng jioiicver^ tii^e mrnioi&mf 
Md rest biecaiQ;^ tnone miolienatrle to .one 
Ihan imvditsig.; I orcbrod a tohaaae; I 
dnoyeall nigbt ; and in the laftWQ^g Jtr- 
rixeiil at cny paiemA iah&k\ 

The 'day after «ny «rnusl i peoefveda 

letter ftom mj anlored Mary. The sole 

t4ipjc d( ithe ietter was the storm of ;the 

. ^ twenty- 
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twenty-seventh. She wrote in brokefi 
sentences^ with grief, with terror, with 
distraction. " My all/* said she, " i^ 
embarked in one venture! father^ mo- 
ther, sisters ! What infatuation prevailed 
upon mc to separate myself from them ? 
It is a crime^ no less deep and terrible 
than parricide \ What shall i do aloae 
rn the world I Ye wild and raging wind»( 
Ye mercilesf and att-devouring waves I 
Ye have made me tenfoM ft vagabcmd 
and a beggar upon the earth ! The re^ 
membrance of Jast Saturday is distr^^ 
tio» to me t Would that total distrao 
tion would come, and drive aH-- remem^ 
brance from my brahfi for ever 1" She 
continued in a style no less incoherent, 
and seemed to be as fully impressed as 
myself, with the conviction that the late 
storm had proved fatal to her whde&mily« 
I no sooner read the letter of Mary, 
than i lost no time ia setting out for 

London^ 
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London, that I might afford her every 
consolation in my power. It was parti- 
cfalarly since this fatal prognostic had 
struck her, that she felt how loi lorn was 
her situation in the family where she re* 
sided. 

She had met one of the daughters 
upon a visit in Staffordshire i they two 
had been the only individuals of the 
party, who bad not reached a demure and 
sober age ; and for a month they bad 
been-Mle companions to each other, 
'They bad sung and danced to each 
other; they bad strolled througb the 
meadows and reclined in the shade to* 
getber; Mary bad instrxicted her friend 
in botany, and her friend had been eager 
to learn, beeause she was told that 
botany was a. fashionable acedmpHsh* 
ment ; she had in return been copious 
and animated in her description of the 
town^amusements. AK this ended in 
the two young ladies^ with that ardour 

and 
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and levity which is perhaps inseparable 
from youthj swearing to each other an 
everlasting friendship. Mary was a total 
stranger to every member of the family 
except this young lady $ a*n>l the seniors 
complied in tliis point with their daugh- 
ter's wishes, in inviting tlic youngest 
miss Macneil to pass tlie winter with 
thctm Mr, Macneil 'wished for my sake 
to leave Mary in £)ngiandj And 4um\f 
lurned the balance <pf her mind toward 
accepting the mvUation. 

For the first two x^iT three days Mary 
Jiad been delighted <wit!b the .metcopolisj 
jind no doubt would have continued to 
be •delighted for as many months, bad 
not anxiety ibrlbe safety of her family 
Igradually driven all other tdioughts out 
xtf :ber mind. 

At first she had conceived of a voyage 
M sea xio oth^wise, than of a Jouruey by 
.land ; her father had been a great tra- 
veller i her mother bfd been in Italy ; 

yet 
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yet tempests and shipwrecks had made 
no -part of the little histories she had 
heard tliem relate of their past adven- 
tmes. The ocean occupied no distinct 
region of her fancy ; she had devotecf 
no part of her thoughts to meditate the 
natural history of the world of waters. 
Bi the past years of her life she had had 
no interest, giving to her ideas that par- 
ticular direction ; she had committed 
ntr ridt freightage to the mercy of the 
unfaithful element. Now the case was 
altered. She had parted with her friendar 
m a gentte and prosperous gale ; but tfcd 
late squally weather had given being 
and substance in her mind to the phc^^ 
nomena of the sea. What occupied^ her 
tfcougirts became the theme of her 
tongue; but shrc' soon found that' hen 
fkisfiddttable frrend lent an idle ear to the 
monotonous topic; Miss ttfatilda Ran-' 
clifFe was what is well expressed by the 
phrase^ a fair- wwtber fKend ; she loved 

no 
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no <Iisma]s ; her step was airy ; the tone 
of her voice was frolic and pheerful ; and 
she owned that bar sensibilities were so 
overpowering, as to make tbe inrYi^uIse in 
lifer to fly from the presence of distress 
irresistible. 

The servant at mr, Rancliflfe's showed 
me into tbe drawing-room, where the 
whole family, with one or two visitors, 
was assembled. Every one was cheer- 
ful and amused i the young ladies were 
busy talking of a party of pleasure, and 
anticipating the happiness they sl^ould 
reap* from it. I looked round the circle, 
and could not at first discover the object 
of my search. The poor Mary had 
withdrawn into a corner, neglecting all, 
and by, all neglected. Her cheeks were 
pale ; her eyes were sunk ; her attitude 
was the attitude of despair. As soon as 
she saw me, she hastened to me, and led 
me into another room. 
^* Oby sir/' said she, ". tell . me all 

that 
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that you know, and sAl that you guess, 
respecting my poor father and mother. 
You, mr. Fleetwood, are acquainted 
wi|h these things ; you no doubt have 
witnessed storms at sea, and know the 
different coasts near which they were to 
pass in their voyage. Are there any 
hopes? Whereabout was the vessel 
likely to be when this storm came on ? 
Was there ever so dreadful a tempest ?" 
I endeavoured to encourage the unhappy 
orphan ; I sought to inspire courage, 
with as much skill as it could be conu 
municated by one vrho had not a spark 
of hope existing in his mind. 

*^ An4 how, Mary," said I, ^ do yoa 
find yourself situated in this worthy fa- 
mily ?" " Ah, mr. Fleetwood," replied 
she, with a desponding voice, '^ this is a 
sad place for me ! As long as I was gay, 
and >could join in their amusements, we 
nvent on well enough ; I was a sort of 
£u^ouri(e« JBut i)cw that my bjcart sinks 
5* within 
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within me, nobody cares' far me ; th^ 
are glad to pass me by, artd' cmwd toge- 
ther in a laughing knot at t-he most di- 
stant part of the room; Tbid wbote 
family, father, mother, brothers^ sistisnp; 
seem to live only for amusements. What 
a situation for me, who have spent my 
whf Ic life in a family of love ? a family, 
where no individual could suffer, witb«> 
out exciting the liveliest an&ieties, and 
the tenderest attentions, in>a]l the r«st ?** 
A month longer elapsed, beforci ^e 
had any intelligence of^AtJ ftttu of t'h« 
Remney. During this periodi my visit* 
to the amiable forlorrt' vftft unmtepmitw 
ted; If Mary had before* c^ifeet^ed a 
niascent partiality to me> i^ now becantil 
much stronger. The sigh* a( me was 
the only pleasure tbe diay pffordedl^ Tte 
contrast between my sy^npatby and af* 
feetion, and the indiffeiienGe of tboBUmk 
cKflfcs, was extreme; . Into my besoiH 
only could she pour iMt> sovfows ; mwf 

eye 
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eye only did she meet the expression of 
humanity. On my part, the situation 
wa8 no less favourable to the growth of 
attachment. The sweet and afFcction- 
ate disposition of Mary was conspicuous. 
'Her desolate situation rendered her ten- 
fold more interesting, I now felt, for 
the first time in my life, how delightful 
a task it is to console distress, when the 
sufferer is a woman, beautiful and young. 
At the proper hour I always flew to the* 
presence of my charming ward with the 
most eager impatience. In general, 
when the mind is engaged in the per- 
formance of virtuous actions, one of the 
sentiments which most palpobly offers 
itself is an honest pride. It was not 
|3Tide that I felt on the present occasion. 
My mind was too much softened to be 
able to entertain so erect and prosperous 
a passion. There was something deli- 
oiously languid in the tone of my spirits ; 
it was sadness, but a sadness not withioat 
VOL. i\. M it^ 
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its gratifications. Serrow brings two 
generous hearts nearer to each other, 
than joy. I was astonished, when I re- 
flected on the ignorance in which 1 had 
lived of the most delicious emotions of 
the human breast, and how near I had 
been to going to the grave without once 
participating what is most precious and 
excellent in the life of man. 

The melancholy news at length reach* 
ed us^ which with so sure a foresight we 
had anticipated. The vessel in which 
the family of my beloved had embarked, 
was tossed several days in the bay of 
Biscay, and at length dashed to pieces 
near cape Flnisterre, upon the iron-front- 
ed coast of the province of Galicia. The 
captain only, and a few of the officers 
and sailors, were saved in the long boat. 
They had proffered to receive two of the 
passengers into the boat. But this kin- 
dred of love refused to be separated; 
they could not endure to cast lots u[>oh 
I their 
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their lives*; and, rather than sdbmit to 
so dire an extremity, father, mother and 
daughters., preferred to perish together. 
—How painfully are we apt to reflect 
afterward upon a project such as this of 
the voyage to Italy, as partaking of the 
nature ot* suicide! If the Macneils had 
been content to live in England, they 
might have enjoyed many years of plea- 
sure, and have been long an ornament 
and advantage to their species. I never 
from this hour recollected the scene of 
their embarkation, without figuring them 
to myself as so many victims, robed in 
white, and crowned with chaplets, 
marching along the beach, as to be 
sacrificed. 

When the melancholy event was a?^- 
ccrtained, it was no longer possible 
for Mary to continue in the family 
of the Ranclifl^es. She hired a lodging 
to which she retired, with only one hum- 
ble female friend to accompany her, 

M z The 
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Tlic family who poHteljr dismissed her, 
condoled with her upon her misfortune. 
It IS impossible to conceive any thing 
more hard and unfeeling, than the con- 
dolences which politeness Extorts on so 
terrible an occasion. If a man could 

- observe, from a place of safety, the roar- 
ings of a tiger, as he tore the palpitating 
limbs of his own brother, they would 
scarcely jar more painfully on the sense. 

' The adieux of the RanclifFes said but tod 
plainly. As soon as we have shut the door 
on you and your woes, we purpose to 
forget that there is any such being in the 
world. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER XVIir. 

1 WAS now poor Mary's only visitor. I 
shall not undertake to detail ihe progress 
of our amour under these tragical cir- 
cumstances. For a long time, though 
our courtship substantially proceeded, 
iio word of love, or hope, or of prospect 
to the future, fell from my lips. If I had 
attempted to utter such a word, I should 
)iave felt it like sacrilege ; and 1 am sure 
ihe pure and affectionate heart of Mary 
would. have sustained such a shock, as 
must ultimately have proved a bar to our 
union for ever. . No ; she regarded me 
merely, as a zealous guardian, and a faith- 
ful protector. She saw in me her (a^ 
ther*s friend ; and, as I seemed busy in 
performing the functions of that friend 
to his surviving representative, she ho<* 

noured 
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nourcd me for my fidelity, she felt to* 
ward ine an increasing reverence, and 
had no thought nearer her heart than 
the gratifying my \vishee, and anticipa- 
ting my requests. The passion of th* 
ticxes will perhaps infallibly grow up bcr 
Iween male and female, wherever they 
are much together, and feel much mu-s 
tual approbation, provided they are im« 
pressed with no adverse prepossessioos^ 
find there is nothing in the discipline and 
decorums of society that forbids and .soti 
a brand on its completion. The mebn^ 
choly too that bung over jour iiaterviews^ 
floftencd our mincb, and ptiepared them 
for tender and passionate feelings. 

One further misfortone loipended oyet 
my ward ; for snch by the most: aaoied 
obligations she was now become. Her 
father, as I have -said, had converted his 
whole property into monoy, which he 
lodged, previously to his embarkationi 
in a baiJiking-house in Genoa. He of 

course 
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coorse received, in the due forms prac- 
tised on such occasions, two complete 
duplicates^ of the titles or instruments by 
which he or his representative might 
claim the property at Genoa on pro- 
dicing the said titles or instruments. 
These duplicates were inclosed in two 
boxes of ebony, in figure and appearance 
perfectly similar. One of them mf. 
Macneil designed to take with him on 
hosLvd theRomney, thst ^e might em- 
ploy his fortune in the purchases be miu 
dttated, with the least possible delays 
the other was to be left< in my bands^ 
>K^ith a view to any possible accident or 
miscarriage. I was present with- my 
friend, when be closed and sealed ki^ 
different packages, the last day but tw<^ 
before he left the Windermere. We 
read over on that occasion the papers 
received from the Genoese banker. The 
room in which we sat was crowded with 
trunks and boxes, some already locldlxlv 

others 
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.Others waiting for their last i;omplcment. 
In the middle of the room was a large 
tabic, covered with valuable trinkets, 
bank-notes, money, books of accounts, 
and packets of papers of a thousand de* 
nominations. Suddenly Macneil was 
» summoned out of the room, to speak to 
alund-bailifTor tradesman of some sort, 
.who had come for the second time 
upon some trifling and ves^atious ques- 
tion. . Before he left the room, my 
friend hastened to put away his mosi* im- 
portant papers. He closed the two boxes 
of ebony, and carefully placed some 
other papers in' a trunk which was near 
him. His seal lay on the Jiable ; and, 
taking it in his hand, he requested me 
to affix it where it was wanting. In all 
this he seemed to proceed so cautiously, 
as to leave my mind entirely free from 
suspicion ; while at the same time his 
attention was really engaged by an- 
p^Jier sAbject. This is the only account 

lean 
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J can give of the affair. The trunks 
were opened np more. One of the 
ebony-boxes, together with the rest of 
the packages, was finally conveyed on 
board theRomney: the other, as was 
'previously determined, remained in my 
possession. When, in consequence of 
the shipwreck in which Macneil perish- 
ed (for. he had placed a will he had lately 
made in my hands, and had appointed 
.me, in conjunction with an eminent bar- 
rister at law, his executor), I broke the 
seal, and opened the box which was 
supposed to contain the title and instru- 
ments of his fortune, now become the 
fortune of his surviving child, I found it 
entirely empty. 

I was thunderstruck with this circum- 
stance. I entered into a correspondency 
vvith the banker at Genua ; I afterward 
commenced a law-suit against him. His 
answers to my letters were cautiously 
and artfully expressed ; they, avoided 

^^. 5 ' saying 
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saying any thing directly, respecting the 
sum of sixty thousand pounds sterling 
which I stated mr. Macneil to have re- 
piitted ; the writer intrenched himself 
in the forms and language of business ; 
he said that he should be glad to sec the 
titles and instruments on which I found' 
ed so considerable a claim ; but, till he 
saw them, he could deliver no opiniot^ 
on the matter. As this detestable cor- 
respondence proceeded, and in propor- 
tion as he fclt himself more secure of his 
ground, he assumed a loftier and more 
insolent tone. He was astonished that I 
should trouble him with repeated appli- 
cations in an affair which he knew no- 
thing of, and required that I should de- 
sist from such extraordinary and discre- 
ditable importunities. This may well 
appear to the reader somewhat wonder- 
ful : the banker who committed this 
enormous fraud had hitherto borne ian 
unimpeachable character; all I can say 

' is. 
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is, that the temptation was probably too 
iftrge for his sentimeirts of kilcgrity. I 
may be permitted, tis a misanthrope^ to 
temark, that the Tntcgrity of too many 
men has its limits^ and that it is to be 
feared there have been bankers^ even in . 
Engbnd, who woiilrf have sold them- 
selves to the devil for sixtv thousand 
pounds. — The fact is however, in a 
word, that the property of the Macneils 
was never recovered,.. 

I have often thought it was fortunate 

for me, that I and ray good friend, the 

Genoese banker^ were not inhabitants of 

the same country. It was certainly itt 

some measure an issue of character that 

was tried between us. I do believe that^ 

if the Genoese had not entertained the 

hope of keeping his reputation a$wella& 

the money,, hewotold have paid Mary 

her fortune. What applause would he 

have obtained, if he had disbursed out of 

his cofiera sixty thottsand ponnds^ wbich^ 
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as every* one who repeated the storf 
would have been forward to remark, 
he was not obliged to pay t On the other 
hand, what a villain was I, if, on falseor 
uncertain grounds^ I charged him with 
fraudulently- detaining so enormous a 
sum ! I must take care, as he observed 
to me in some of bis letters, how I ad- 
vanced an accusation against him, tend- 
ing to subvert the whole basis of bis 
transactions, without having in my pos- 
. session documents by which it could be 
supporled. The good Grenoese, as I 
afterward learned, made out a plausible 
and even pathetic story, to his acquain- 
tance and friends, of the injury he sus- 
tained. It might, be said, have been the 
intention of the unhappy gentleman who 
was lost at sea, to have vested this pro- 
perty in his hands; the more was his 
misfortune that he never received it! 
Sixty thousand pounds however was a 
large sum ; he had never in the whole 

4 course 
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course of his busini^ss held cash to that 
fitnount^ at one time, for any one indivi- 
dual ; and be took upon him to doubt 
from every thing he had heard, whether 
-the deceased had ever been. worth half 
.the sum. It was a hard thing indeed^ 
to be made accountable for money he 
never saw, and to be called a cheat and 
a villain unless he would give away half 
his estate ; and, though he trusted in 
the equity of the laws of Genoa to pro- 
tect his fortune, and in the candour of 
his countrymen to vindicate his charac- 
ter, yet the uneasiness which the rash- 
ness of this Englishman, to say the least 
of it, had given his mind, was such as no 
vindication could ever compensate. — I 
am not sure, if I had gone at this time 
to Genoa, whether I should not have 
. been publicly hooted, as I passed along 
the streets. 

Yet, in reality, spite of the loss of 
V these important instruments, I had do- 
cuments 
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cuments Icft^ sufficient to justify me ii^ 
the mind of every impartial observer* 
The amount of mr. MacooiFs fortvnc 
vras of course a matter tliat*lmcl bcQi 
suf&ciently obvious to many. Tbb for^ 
tune could not suddenly be annihilatecL 
The Milanese friend of Macoeil was 
ready to attest that it had been his purpose^ 
to lodge his property in this house, and 
that he certainly believed, he had dpne 
so. He produced a letter in ivhich the 
fact was strongly implied, though it was 
not affirmed in words that admitted not 
of debate. In his will my friend de- 
scribed the receipt of the sum as being 
acknowledged by the banker, and enter- 
ed into some detail as to the numbj^r 
and titles of the instruments under which 
he claimed. 

But all this was not sufficient to pro- 
cure a decree in my favour before the Ge- 
iaoese magistrates. The Italian lawyers, 
observcd^tbat a description of property ta 

a man's^ 



a man's will, was the most unTifce thing 
in the world'to a titte to an estate j and 
that, if stteh a doctrine, as this claim 
turned on, wire admitted, which they 
well knew the equity ofthe bench before 
which they pleaded would reject with 
indignation, evef-y man who pleased, in 
every country of Europe, might bequeath 
his daughter sixty thousand pounds, not 
Only from their client, but from every 
banking, and even considerable mercan- 
tile, house within the Tinvits of the re- 
public. They dwelt at great length 
upon the high character for rntegrity, 
which had ever been preserved by the 
commercial class of the citizens of Ge- 
noa, a cldssj which was well known tQ 
consist principally of the most ancient 
and honourable nobility in the world; 
they expatiated pathetically upon the 
virtues, the charities, the devotion, and 
the unblemished life of their client, and 
the agonies his pure and uncomipted 
-■. mind 
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xnind had suffered from 8o foul dn im- 
putation^ and tbey earnestly called on 
the court by their present decree to vin- 
dicate, not the defendant only, whose 
character in this case had been gf lev- . 
ously aspersed, but the whole state, from 
the suspicion that such a crime could 
have been so much as conceived >bv one 
of her citizens. — Their exertions and 
eloquence were crowned with the most 
(entire success. 

I hesitated long to disclose to the un- 
fortunate Mary the new calamity which 
hung over her. One consideration at 
length decided me to makeher of coun- 
cil in the controversy that was going on. 
I found her mind dwellit)gip^i4h incessant 
anguish on the image <)f her departed 
kindred. She refused all amusement 
and avocations. The employments, 
which had lately been so dear, were now 
loathsome to her. The fields and the 
garden had no charms. Her spirits and 

her 
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her appetite deserled her. I saw that 
there was no chance of recalling her to 
life, but by giving her some object to 
which she could not refuse to attend. I 
believe the loss of her fortune of sixty 
thousand pounds, was the direct means 
by which she was preserved from the 
grave. 

At first she declared in the most pe- 
remptory manner, that she would listen 
to nothing that related to the goods of 
life. What were the means of life to 
•her, when she was already bereaved of 
every thing that made life worth having ! 
It was a pleasure to her to conceive, 
that, when she lost parents and sisters, 
she bad nothing hfi ! There was sonic* 
thing soothin]^ kl^e idea, that the same 
billows which had devoured her dearest 
relatives, had swallowed Up their wealth, 
and left her a helpless beggar in the 
world ! 

• By degrees I recalled her to a sounder 

mind. 
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mind. I represented to her the inrxpor- 
tancc of wealth, and the duty which pre- 
scribed the preservation and right dispo- 
sition of it. With the fortune which 
had thus devolved to her^ how ^'espect- 
able might she become ! She might 
maintain a houshold of temperate and 
happy individuals. She might relieve 
the wants of multitudes, might unfold 
talent^ encourage industry, and mul- 
tiply around her the class of sober 
And honourable citizens in the state. 
Even the inherent qualities which she or 
any other indimlual possessed, were il^^* 
lustrated, when they appeared in con^ 
junction with the goods of fortune. 
The merits of the poor man were always 
clouded, undervalued, and bafBed of 
their utility ; while those of the rich tvere 
illuminated with the beams of applause, 
and enabled to appear with tenfold effect 
upon the theatre of society. I further 
remiudcd her of the guilt sbc^would in- 
cur^ 
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cur, if, instead of endeaTOorin^ to make 
a proper yse of the wealth which bad de» 
volved to bcr, »lie $uiFerpd it, by any 
negligenoe of hers, to beoome the priae 
of profligacy and fraud, and to be ad* 
ministered in the depraved manner which 
such dispositions would dictate. 

I prevailed on the sorrowing maid to 
mfftr me to bring to her the barrister^ 
who was the joint executor of. her fa- 
ther's will. We read together, in her 
jmsence^ the letters which had relation 
to the subjects We canvassed th|^ evi* 
dence, nunovpatory aod seriptor}', which 
giigbt be made useful in the cause. We 
brought together in her apartments a 
consultation of English lawyers, with 
wtiQtn we thought it necessary t^^ad vise 
as' to the measi^irds ta be parsue^ Add 
to this, that the letters, which ^om timq 
to time reached us from the Genoese 
banker, and fit>m the lawyers it was ne^ 
cessary for iis tQ retain in that city^botJi 

^ when 
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5ihen they were expected, and when 
4 bey arrived, kept alive our interest, and 
furnished topics for our conversation. 
A law-suit is like an adventure in a 
gaming transaction ; the niind is conti* 
nually upon the stretch, the affair from 
day to day assumes a new face, hope and 
fear dance an alternate measure before 
the eyes, and we are now sanguine v&\h 
expectation, and now speechless andde* 
j£cicd with intolerable despair. Hut? 
many waking and anxious nights may 
he expect to. pass, wbo^ frjom choice or 
necessity, is obliged to commit bis pro* 
perty to the discussions of the wrangling 
bar ! -^The degree of uneasj ness, which ii 
inseparable fron) an affair of this sort, 
was^ as I have already said, salutary to 
Mary, and served by imperceptible de- 
grees to bring her back to the considera- 
tions of tlie world* 

. Here then was a strange series of vi- 
cissitudes in the pecuniary foi:tane of my 
(. %. destined 
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desHned bride. * When I had first con- 
fectiplated marriflge with her, she was 
one of three cobeiressc^s niercly, of a man 
pf a given fortune, who might expect on 
the day of her marriage to receive a cer- 
tain portion, and, after the death of- her 
parents, to divide in equal allotments the 
property which they possessed. In the 
few days that elapsed between the melan- 
choly intelligence of the loss of her fa- 
mily, and the period when it became ne- 
cessary to look into the affairs of my de- 
ceased friend, she stood forth the un- 
doubted successor to his ample property. 
I never had been, in any occurrence of 
my life, a mercenary character ; and I 
doubt whether, in any moment of these 
few days, the idea of Mary's accession 
of property offered itself to my thoughts ; 
certainly it was very far from being 
among tlie early suggestions inspired by 
this melancholy cat^trophe. But, after 
this, there was a long time, f>early a year, 

before 
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before the question was finally Set at rest 
(the action iDcieed was not dismissed hj 
the Italian courts under two years i but 
I had, before that, resolutely driven the 
expectation of any advantage to reiulti 
from my thoughts) ; and during this pe- 
riod, amidst the various fluctuatigns of 
our cause, and the sanguine hopes which 
were occasionally held out to me^ the 
successive images of my mistress, as the 
possessor of an ample property^ and a 
beggar, could not but forcibly present 
themselves to my apprehension* 

What a strange thing is the human 
mind ! Of what consequence was it to 
me, whether the amiable and accom- 
plished woman I married, were, or were 
not, amply endowed with the goods of 
fortune ? I had already enough for every 
honest and honourable purpose in life* 
Fortune could not make her more 
amiable and accomplished than she was: 
adversity could take nothing from her. 

lean 
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lean safely declare that I never repined 
for a moment, that she gave me her 
hand, without bringing me a shilling. 
Yet I am formed like all other corporeal 
essences, and am affected by the adven- 
titious and unmciriting circumstances of 
rank or riches with which my fellow^be- 
ing is Sttrroonded. Had Mary entered 
into my alliance a distinguished heiress, 
this, in spite of my philosophy, would 
have commanded from me a certain de- 
ference and homage. As she was, pen- 
njiless, a mere pensionary on my bounty, 
— I swear I did not value her less, — I 
felt more tenderness, more humanity, a 
more religious kind of forbearance to- 
ward her. But the sentiment was of a 
different sort ; her first claim was upon 
my pity. I exj>erienced this a hundred 
timcsy when I hastened to pay her my 
customary visit. When I waited upon 
her as an heiress, I approaehed with a 
ceftain submission; I looked at her as 

an 
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an independent being i my thoughts 
moved slow, and my tongue was apt to 
falter, if I suggested to her any idea of 
a freer and more uneeremonious sort. 
When I visited her portionless, my mind 
moved freer; I breathed a thinner and 
more elastic atmosphere j my tongue as- 
sumed a tone of greater ' confidence} 
and, at the same time that I felt for her 
the deepest connpassion and the most 
entire sympathy, my speech became 
more eloquent, and I caught myself 
talking with the condescension of a su- 
perior, — superior in the possession of 
that, sordid dirt, which. the system of 
human things much oftener bestows 
upon a driveller or a knave, than upon a 
being of genuine excellence and worth.* 
Another idea of a subtler nature offer- 
ed itself to my thoughts, which I wiH 
state here, as calculated to illustrate the 
whimsical composition of the human 
mind. I felt that, in consequence* of 

the 
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the heavy calamity which had overtaken 
this beautiful orphan, it. was become 
doubly iticumbent on n>e that I should 
-marry her. She was left, by a deplorable 
and astonishing event, desolate upon the 
stage of the world ; and she was in all 
moral and iieligious obligation entitled to 
the full benefit of my fprtune. But this 
is not exactly the idea to which I refer. 
An ample property of sixty thousand 
pounds had unaccountably disappeared^; 
What was become of it ? I charged the 
malversation on the Genoese banker : 
he denied the charge. The question 
was at issue before the laws and lawyers 
of his country: it was probable that the 
accused would ultimately be acquitted. 
He would be acquitted, because I had 
DO sufficient evidence to exhibit, to sub- 
stantiate the assertion. Well then ; 
hejre Was a horrible fraud which had 
been perpetrated. As I charged it on 
the banker, might tiot another chargfe 

YOU II, N it 
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it on me ? I ha^ been trusted by Mac- 
neil in all his afiairs ; tbetx: was no ap- 
parent individual to whom the guilt 
could belong, but the Genoese or roy- 
felf. He had no more visible temptation 
than I. His opulence was not less; 
and, like me, he was childless and a ba- 
chelor ; it was generally believed that, 
when he died, he would bequeath his 
|)roperty to the church. But, if the 
fraud were mine, how much more com- 
plicated would be my guilt ! I was the 
friend of the deceased^ the Genoese a 
stranger ; I had been fixed on by Mac- 
ncil, as the select depositary of his in- 
terests. Then imagine for a moment, 
how inexpressible must be the height of 
my profligacy, if, conscious to myseli^ 
that I alone was guilty of the embezzle- 
ment, I deliberately charged it upon 
another^ and solemnly prosecuted the 
charge ! Imagine what the guilt must 
be^ of stripping a wealthy orphan, left 

in 



in my guardianship, of her property, at 
the same moment that fate bad rdhbcd 
her of her natural protectors, and of thus 
tnming her forth pennyJcss, to seek the 
means of a wretched subsistence ! 
' These, it will be said, afc biit wild 
and air-drawn pictures. I had passed 
through the world with an.iinimpeacbed 
reputation : the integrity and liberality 
of my transactions were known to evei^ 
one that had heard of my name; no 
creature would ever dream of suspecting 
me of so flagitious an action. Be it so. 
A man is diversely viewed by the vari- 
ously circumstanced inhabitants, of the 
globe. Milton is known to orte man 
merely as the Latin translator to a se- 
cretary of state ; and the nurse of La 
Fontaine interfuj>ted his confessor, who 
was setting before him on his death-bed 
the terrors of another world, with the 
exclamation, "ForChrist's sake, do not 
disturb the poor wretch ; he is less 

N a knave 
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knave than fool ; Grod can never have the 
heart to damn him/' Such was my 
temper, that I could not sleep tranquilly 
upon my pillow, while I thought it pos- 
sible that a native of Genoa or Peru 
should regard me as a villain, pamper- 
ing my own follies and depraved pro^ 
pensittes with the purloined property of 
another. 



CHAP- 
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CIL\PTER XIX. 

JLiET me not be misunderstood. Let it 
not be supposed tbat tbe passion and de* * 
termination of my mind in fa\t>ur ofthid 
charming girl were less fervent than they 
tvtr had been. On the contrary she 
became every hour more interesting to 
tt\t. While she sat like Niobfc, he* 
whole soul dissolved in tears for the un-* 
timely desti^uction of her family, it wai 
impossible not to feel in lis utmost energy 
the wish^ Might I be your comforter 1 In 
proportion as she gained the power df fit* 
tending in some degree to the objects' 
before her, her intercourse gave m6 
nameless emotions. There was a gentle 
sweetness in her manner, that I ncvet 
saw in any other human creature. I re- 
membered her gay and active and spirit- 

ed; 
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ed; it' was now a faint and undefined 
image of these qualities that presented 
itself, a sun that yielded an uncertain 
beam, amfdst the mass of clouds that 
sought to overwhelm it. That transpa* 
rent complexion, that countenance in 
which, like a book, the Spectator might 
read every Amotion and temporary iin^ 
pulse of the soul, rendered every state of 
mind of the angelic creature to.whoip it, 
belonged interesting. When the first 
f^nt smile, after the death of ber. father^ 
illumined her features, if struck me like 
a resurrection from the dead : my sensa- 
tions were such as those which Adme- 
tus must have felt, when Hercules 
brought back to him his heroic consort 
from the regions of Pluto* There was 
something too aerial, too subtle, too 
heavenly in her countenance^ to be pro* 
perly the attribute of a terrestrial being. 
The glories of Elysium seemed to hang 
round her. Poor Mary had nothing on 

earth 
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earth left her to love, but me ; and she 
felt toward me as toward father, mpther, 
sisters in one. Nothing could be so de- 
Ircate and flattering to me^ a3 the whole 
of her demeanour } and every demon- 
filration of this sort bad a double price, 
as it appeared a gentle and voluntary and 
cheerful restraint upon the state of her 
mind, so much taken away from the 
dead to give to the living. 

Thus we passed the winter. The 
cheerful blase of our quiet hearth coni* 
pensaled for the driving bail and snow 
which raged without. Gradually I en- 
dwvoured to engage the attention of my 
banner with indifi^rent objects. I 
adorned ber apartments with the most 
beautiful products of thegardener^s care 
I wa6 able to prooure. I obtained some 
for her which she hadtiever seen before. 
She instructed me in botany ; she 
brought forth her port-folios, and show* 
ed me her charming drawings. I called' 

her 
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her attentioTt to the beauties of the Eng- 
lish writers from Queen Elizabeth to the 
Civil War, writers who had always ap- 
peared to me to surpass those of any 
other age or country. It wasoneofthe 
agreeable attributes of this winter, that 
our interviews Were never broken in up- 
on by any accidental interloper. One 
peaceful hour ofanitnated dis()uisitiot], 
or soothing remission, passed away after 
another,, unmarked. Wberr I saw rny 
adorable ward, if not happy, at lea^i 
peaceful afldiple9sed| thy he^ beat 
with honest exuitationy'and I said, Tbiar 
i^ tny work ! she was willing to yield 
oqual credi^tamy exertioa$. It wad the 
work of nature ! TiiDe? youth ^^td benlth 
inevitably <}i4 SQ mucin for my ' patient^ 
tbiat there was little teft for me, her soul't 
pbysician, to eifect. If the intercoursQ 
and position I have delcril^ed would 
have been delightful to any one with the 
aoul of a n)an> imagine what they were 

to 
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to ine, who, from the hoar of rtiy birth 
till now, had never experienced the 
sweets of honourable love. 

A brilliant and genial spring suc- 
ceeded the winter. I had never felt this 
interesting period of the awakening of 
the universe from its torpor, so deeply 
as now. . Nature became restored to life 
and the pulses of life,' and my charmer 
sympathised with the general tone of 
created .things. During the winter 1 had 
never ventured to propose to her a visit 
to any of the scenes of public amuse- 
ment which the metropolis affords -, rto 
one could have looked in her face, and 
smarted the proposition j it -ivdLild have 
been treason to the majesty of her grief* 
it would have been sacrilege, to bring 
forward the dejected moui^ner amidst 
the hardened gaiety and indifference of 
an assembly, or the unhallcKved jests antf 
obstreperous mlrib of a theatre. Arr ex- 
cursion into the country is ^ amuse- 

N 5 ment 
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ment of a difl[brent sort. Nature in her 
gayest scenes is never drunken and tu- 
multuous. A cheerful sobriety is their 
cbacacteristic. When I escape from the 
multitude, and hasten to her retreats, 
I am uever incommoded with obtrusive 
and discordant sounds ; all around me is 
silent ; or, if any thing is heard, it is the 
rustling of the wind, or the uncouth 
warblings of the feathered tribe; even 
the lowing of the herds is sweet ; and if I 
♦ were placed amidst a forest of wild 
beasts, I should find, could I dive.st my- 
self of the terror they excite, that the 
mighty master bad tempered their roar- 
ings, till they afforded a sublime mellow- 
ness, not unpleasing to the ear. 

The soft tints of the morning had a 
staid liveliness in them which led my 
poor Mary out of herself, ere she was 
aware. The air had a sweet alacrity 
which she could not resist* ^* Mr. Fleet- 
wood,'* said she, /* your attentions are 

a thou- 
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« thousand times greater than I deserve. 
Had they a character of obtrusiveness and 
command, I shoald know what part to 
take. Biit I can discover nothing in 
them which betrays that you think of 
gratification to yourself; you appear to 
be the soul of humatiity and tenderness. 
I should be the most ungrateful creature 
in the world, if I did not accept yoar so- 
licitudes for my health and invitations to 
the air, or if I refused to smile, when 
nature and Fleetwood summon me to 
smile.'* . 

We made a tour in succession to ah 
most all the environs of the metropolis. 
If one is content to give up the demand . 
fer the wild, the majestic and awful in 
scenery, I know of no city, the neigh- 
bourhood of which affords a greater va- 
riety of rich and beautiful and animated 
spots, than London* . The Thames is 
the great wealth of this vicinity. What 
can be more striking than the crowd of 
^ 4 masts 
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masts and vessels of various sizes^ as dis- 
covered from Greenwich, or the frolic 
meandrings of this rural stream, as it 
shows itself at Richmond ? What ob- 
jects can be more unlike than these two ? 
If you recede from the river, Syden- 
ham, and Epsom, and Esher, and Hamp- 
stead, and Hendoo, and twenty other 
delightful scenes, are ready to advance 
their several claims for the prize of 
beauty. Let not my readers wonder at 
this enumeration, which to some of them 
may perhaps appear trite. Let thfem re- 
collect that with every one. of these 
places I associate some interesting scene 
of courtship, which renders* the remem- 
brance dear to me. Let then! be thank- 
ful that I dismiss this part of my nar- 
rative so lightly. If I were to enlarge 
upon the history of thi# hsautiful spring, 
and relate at length the pleasing incidents 
which occurred, partioularty at Epsom 
and Ricbmondi instead of consecrating 

a page 



a page to this topic, I should fill vo- 
lumes. 

In the month of July I became a bus*, 
band. When a sufficient period had 
elapsed to make my poor Mary feel that 
she belonged in some nreasure to the 
world, she was too ingenuous not to dis- 
dain the forms and semblances of grief. 
As she had scarcely any visitor beside, 
myself, it tecame proper tb^it we should, 
as soon as mrghtbe,* put an end to this 
equivocal situation, upon which the 
good-natured world is always eager to 
interpose its cODStruetioiifi^ ** My be* 
loved Fleetwood/' said Mary, ^^ I feel; 
that I love you to the fiUl m mpobv 1 be* 
lieve more, than I could love a m^n of 
my own age. The sentiment that I feel 
for you has a sort of religion in it, which 
renders it a tbou«and'time» sweet er> and 
more soothing to^ my heart. Ireverence,- 
at the dame time that I love you. I 
shall be infimtely mom teluctant to 

wound 
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wound ydu, and more solicifous for your 
peace, than I should be, if you were a 
youth in the full revelry and exuberance 
of the morning of life. In all partner- 
sliip engagements, there must be a sub- 
ordination, in had a young husband, 
I might perhaps sometimes be presump* 
tuous enough to estimate his discernment 
at no higher a rate than my own ; but the 
case is otherwise now. Mistake me not, 
my dear Fleetwood. I am not idle and 
thoughtless enoQgh,to promise to sink 
my being and individuality in yours. 
1 shall have my distinct propensities and 
preferences. Nature has mouMed my 
mind ill a particular way ; and I have of 
course my tastes, my pleasures, and my 
wishes, more or less different from those 
of every other human being. I hope you 
will not require me to disclaim them. In 
me you will have a wife, and nt>t a passive 
machine. But, whenever a quejrfion' oc- 
curs of reflection, of experience, of judg- 
ment. 
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inentj or of pradential consideration, I 
shall always, listen to your wisdom with 
undissembled deference. In every thing 
indifferent, or that can be made so, I 
shall obey you with pleasure. And in re- 
turn I am sure you will consider me as a 
being to be won with kindness, and not 
dictated to with the laconic phrase of 
authority. 

" Yet I am sorry, my dear love, that 
you should marry a woman who has suf- 
fered so cruelly as 1 have done. My 
father's advice to you was, ^ Fleetwood, 
if you marry, chuse a girl, whom no dis- 
appointments have soured, and no mis- 
fortunes have bent to the earth.' Fleet- 
wood, you must not be angry with me, 
if I sometimes recollect that my father, 
mother, and sisters, all perished toge- 
tber by an untimely and tragical fate. 
Peaceful and serene as I may appear to 
you, I bear a wound in my breast, whicb 
may be skinned over, and seem as if it 

were 
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werccured^ but which will occasionally, 
break out afresh, and produce sym*. 
ptoms of fever, impatience and despair; 
How exquisite are the various charities 
of human life ! From the most venerable 
of ihe^e, those which are entailed upon 
us without asking our. leave, and are 
stamped with the highest sanctity, I 
am cut off for ever. I am like a being, 
who, by some severe ordination of pro- 
vidence, is destined to. stand alone, to 
know no kindred, t6 have no alliance or 
connection, but what my own election 
and voluntary engagement may even- 
tually supply. If you should fail me, 
Fleetwood !—— I have faults; you un- 
questionably have faults too. You are dif- 
ficult to be pleased ; I see it ; my father 
told mc so; my powers of pleasing, per- 
haps my inclination to please^ have their 
limits. If you should fail me, I have 
no one to fly to ; I shall remain a so- 
litary iponument of despair ! These 

thoughts 
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thoughts will sometimes intrude, and 
make me sad. Other persons lose their 
relatione one by cmt y. ihey are gradu- 
ally broken in to their forlorn situation. I 
was overwhelmed at once : and never, 
so long'as I shall continue to exists shall 
1 recover this terrible stnoke. 

*' But why do I thus, cheat my sor- 
rows, by dwelling in general proposi- 
tions ! If my lost relatives? had been other- 
wise than they were, I could have borne 
it, I.ought to have borne it* Fleetwood, 
you knew them ! hNo^^ never was there 
such a father, such a mother, such sis^ 
ters. How we loved each other ! How 
happy we made each other, and what 
powers we had of contributing to each 
other's happiness !— Barbara ! Amelia ! 
my father I my mother ! If I dwell up» 
on the horrible theme I shall go distract- 
ed 1 — Fleetwood, how I wish that I too 
could commit myself to the mercy of 
the ocean I When the thought of my 
"... own 
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own death rises to my mind, it never 
comes in so soothing a form as if 1 ima^ 
gine it to happen by drowning* Be- 
lieve me, there is nothing I so earmrs4ly 
pray for, as that this may be the means 
by which I may cease to exist. I should 
not feel it as death ; it would be a r€<» 
union to all I love 1 

Life U the dciert \ life ihe aolitttdo. 
Tbli mlnglei me with all my loul hoi lov*d t 
*Tii to be borne to iliten and to parent* i 
Til to rejoin the itock from which 1 iprang^ 
And be again ia Nature T' 
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CHAPTER XX. 

r ROM the church of St. George's, Ha- 
nover Square^ where the marriage cere- 
mony was performed, we set out for the 
baths of Matlock in DcJrbyshire, where 
we staid an entire month. This was the 
happiest month of my life. My dear 
Mary became placid dnd cheerful ; with- 
out forgetting the terrible calamity 
which the last autumn bad brought up« 
on her, she opened her heart to the gra- 
tifications which were before her ; she 
felt that, in the solemn contract she had 
formed, she had undertaken in some 
degree for my satisfaction and tran« 
qiiillity, and she was determined to 
watch over her trust. Nor will I be 
guilty of the false modesty to insinuate, 
that she did this merely as the discharge 

of 
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of a duty ; on the contrary, I was so 
fortunate as to interest and please her. 
This she manifested by a thousand flat- 
tering symptoms, attentions which can 
flow only from the heart, and which the 
head can never . supply. Nor let it be 
forgotten that, though I was now soipe- 
what beyond the meridian of life, I wa« 
not destitute] of many advantages, cal- 
culated to reconimend oie tp a d?licat# 
^nd refined female compapion> My 
person was pleasing, and my demeanour 
graceful -, circunnstances which had ^c-j 
quired me in Paris the appellation 0($bi9 
handsome EngVtshman. That very sen- 
•ibility which constituted the torment of 
tny life, gave a feeling sw^tne^s to tho 
tones of my Voice, and « gentleness tQ 
Hjry attentions, such as are found peculi- 
arly acceptable to the better ord^r of fe- 
males. 

If Mary was cheerful and pleased, the 
bappine^ I felt is su^h as cannot be de. 

scribed. 
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scribed. What a contrast did there 
exist between the tumultuous scenes of 
my Parisian amours, and my relative sw 
tuation with the accomplished female 
whom I had now made my wife ! The 
women T had loved, furiously and dis^- 
tractedly loved, in the early period 
t>f my life, I had never esteemed. How 
could I } They had each a: husband ^ 
they had each children. How can a wow 
nian discbarge the duties of these sacred 
relations, at the same time that she is 
amusing herself with the wishes, or gra- 
tifying the appetites, of a lover ? The 
idea, is too shockingto be dwelt upon 1 
She puts ofFthe matron, to play the wild 
and loose-hearted coquette* She pre*- 
sentsto her husband the'ofFspring of het 
criminal amours, and calls it his. All her 
life is a cheat, one uninterrupted tissue 
of falshoods and hypocrisy. Can she teli 
her thoughts } She, Avho has not a single 
thought whicb^ though it n>iy be tole- 
rated 
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rated in silence, would not, if uUered m 
appropriate language, make evefy one of 
her acquaintance turn to marble at the 
sound. Esteem her ! Sbe is not worthy 
to live ; or, if to live, to be confined in 
«ome cloister of penitents, where rigid 
discipline and coarse attire, and scanty 
fare, might at length purge her of that 
ferment in her blood, or that giddy in- 
toxication of thought, which at present 
renders her the blot of her sex, and the 
disgrace of the marriagfe tie ! 

There are persons who sport the opi^ 
nion, that the pleasure which is gained 
by stealth, is the genuine pleasure, and 
that the prohibition which waits upon 
the indulgence, gives it its highest zest. 
It is not so ! This opinion is not more 
pernicious in its tendency, than it is ri- 
diculous in the grounds upon which it 
rests/ What, is it the consciousness t)f 
crime, that makes our pleasure ? thi 
fear, which continually haunts us with a 

presen- 
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presentiment that we shall be detected > 
the cowardice, that forces our counte- 
nance to fall in the presence of our feU 
low-men, and makes a hundred acciden- 
tal and harmless remarks in conversation 
or in public, enter like a sword into our 
vitals ? the fearful struggle for ever re- 
peated within us, which leads us to do 
the thing we condemn, and repine ove? 
our weakness that we do it ? 

No J it is innocence that is the soul of 
pleasure, with which the sentiment of 
shame is incompatible. The truly happy 
man lifts up bis face with serenity, and 
challenges the eyes of all the world. 
Without frankness, without a conscience 
void of offence, without a feeling that 
the being I love is of a worthy nature, 
and that no one can stand up and say. 
** In consulting your own inclination 
you have done me unmanly wrong," 
there cannot be the ** sunshine of the 
soul.'' Most especially in the connection 

of 
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of sex vith sex^ it 19 necessary to sub* 
stantial enjoyment, that virtue should 
spread the couch, and that honour and 
peace ofn^ind should close the curtains. 
The kiss of honest love, how rapturous t 
But the true ingredients in this rapture 
arc, a heart-felt esteem of each other's 
character, a perception that, while th^ 
eye we see sparkles, and the check 
glows, with affection, the glow is guilt<> 
less of any unhallowed and licentious 
propensity ; in fine, the soothing state of 
mind which tells us that, while we freely 
indulge the impulses of our heart, we 
are not disgracing, but hononring, the 
mighty power by which we exist. To 
recollect that neither tny own character^ 
nor that of the partner of my joys, is in- 
jured, but improved^ by the scope of 
our mutual partialities, is the crowiiof 
social pleasure. To persotis thus at- 
tached, thus bound in honourable con«- 
nection, each day may be expected to 
I add 
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add to tbeir enjoyment^ and increaae 
the kindness and esteem with Which they 
regard each other* 

To me the situatton was new, was 
iiuch as I had not anticipated, and was 
JO modi the more enchanting to me. I 
had liTed long in the worlds and I had 
lived alone. My soul panted for a friend, 
and I bad never found such a friend as 
it demanded, a friend ^^ who should be 
to me as another self, who should joy in 
all my joys, andgrie\'e in all my sorrows^ 
and whose sympathy should be inca- 
pable of being changed by absence into 
smiles, wlnle my head contimied bent 
to the earth with anguish*** I bad not 
been aware that nature has provided a 
substitute in the marriage^tie, for this 
romantic,, if not impossible friendship. 
The love which Pythias is said to have 
borne far Damon, or Theseas for Pin- 
thons, many a marritd pair have borne 
vol.. II. o for 
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for each- other. The difference of sck 
powerfully assists the intimacy ; simila* 
rity of character can never unite t^xi par- 
ties 80 closely, as the contrast of tnascu- 
line enterprise in one, and a defenceless 
tenderness in the other. Man and wife, 
if they love, must love each other veber 
mently« Their interestsare in almost all 
cases united. If they have children, 
these children form a new bond, either 
party pursues the same end, and has its 
affections directed towards the same ob* 
ject. Independently of tbis^ whatever 
contributes to the welfare of the one is 
advantageous to the other, and the calar 
mity or death of either is a kind of de*- 
struction which overtakes the by-standa:. 
Habit assists the mutual dependeoc^^; 
and vety often it happens that, when a 
wedded pair has lived for a long series o( 
years together, the death of the feebler 
of the two is only asignal<:allingontbe 
2 - oth<r 
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Other to be gone, that be survives but 
£^ few days, and they are deposited at 
the same moment in a common grave. 

• Thus does the system of things of 
which we are a p^ supply our inherent 
deficiettcies, and conscious, as it were, 
in how smaU: a degree we are adapted 
for suMinic virtues, assist, b^ a sort of 
BQ^ecbanical link^ in the oonstruction of 
that vivid and unremitting attachment 
which the haman heart demands. 

' Tb 0104 ^ho had been accu&tpmed ' to 
live alone : vKth depenldentSy wirh ^c^ 
quailitanke, and! with servants, how de«. 
lieiouB were the attentions of a beautiful 
and .ai:compli^ed n^oman, whose inte- 
rests were for ever united with my own 1 
A servant dares not, and an acquaint-^ 
anoe but coldly performs the ordinary 
duty of enquiring after your health, and 
sending you ibirtb to the occupations of 
the day crowned with their good wishes^ 
How pleasing, to bp an object of interest 

o 2 and 
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and concern to the person whom L 
deeply esteem and fervently love ! How. 
delicious the dye that glistens with plea- 
sure to hail my return^ and th^ cheek 
that reddens with kindness ! It is this 
which constitutes the unspeakable charm 
of home. My home is not » fabric of 
walls which shelters me; is not even 
the windows, the furniture^ the elbow- 
chair, and the mute fire-side^ ihrhich ba^ 
bit has endeared and hung round with 
a tbo€»md pleasing associatiooa ; it is 
that there I find the coifntemmeei tbat 
gladdens at my approach^ and thebeart 
that welcomes me. The affection of 
Mary I ielt as a charm reconciling me 
to Kfi^ ; it gave me value id my owtk 
eyes^ to observe her beautiful t and wiefi-. 
proportioned presence, ber speakmg 
eye, her lucid eomplexicm, and to say. 
To the sout that inhabits there I am 
c^importance ; she is cheerful^ because 
I am happy and well ; if I perishc^, she 
-'4 ' would 
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would feel she had lost every thing !' 
How flattering to the human hearty that 
there is a beings and a noble onet whonl 
with one accent of my voice I can de- 
iight^ with one glance of my eye I can 
fill with sweet content ! My tenantl^ 
loved me, because I had power ; my ac- 
quaintance, because I could contribute 
to their entertainment; the poor who 
dwelt near my mansion, for my wealth "j 
but my wife would love me in sickness 
or in health, in poverty, in qj^Amity, in 
total desolation 1 

While we resided at Matlock, we vi- 
sited the beauties and romantic scenery 
of Derbyshire. I was familiarly acquaint- 
ed with the whole before, and I now per- 
formed the ofEce of cicerone and inter- 
preter to Mary. But how different were 
the sensations with which I now visited 
each charming, or each wonderful scene 1 
Even a bright and spirit-stirring morn, 
did not how stir in me a contemplative 

and 
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and solitary spirit ; it turned my eye on 
my companion, it awakened us to the 
interchange of cheerful and affectionate 
looks^ it tipt our tongues with many a 
pleasant sally, and many a tender and 
cympatbctic expression. When we look- 
ed down upon the rich and fertile plains^ 
when we hung over the jutting and tre- 
mendous precipice, I perceived with in^ 
eiprewible pleasure, that mine was no 
longer a nvorose and un participated sen^ 
sation, but that another human creature, 
capable of feeling all my feelings, re^ 
joiccd and trembled along with me. 
When I retired to my inn after the fa- 
tigues and dangers of the day,. I did not 
retire to a peevish and froward meal 
among drawers and venal attendants ; I 
sat down with the companion of my 
heart, and sbai'ed the pleasures of idle* 
ncs5, as we had before shared the plea- 
sures of activity. How many agreeable 
topics of conversation did the rivers and 

. ' the 
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the mountains suggest ; how many oc« 
casions of mutual endearment did they 
afford ! It seemed that the spirit of kind- 
ness still gained new strength^ as the 
scene was perpetually shifted before our 
eyesj and as we breathed an atmosphere 
for ever new. 
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